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The News in Review 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESUMES 


A RECOMMENDATION that the United 
Nations end its trusteeship over the 
French Cameroons by next January | 
so that the territory can emerge as a 
sovereign state when France relin- 
quishes its remaining controls there 
comes to the Assembly’s resumed 


regular thirteenth session which 


opened at Headquarters on February 
20. The recommendation was made by 
the Trusteeship Council on February 
18 by a vote of 12 to 1, with 1 ab- 
stention. 


=| ~~ g fing Z “ 


With the red, yellow and green 
vertical stripes of the flag of the new 
Republic of Guinea flying in front 
of the Assembly hall as a reminder of 
the emergence of free states in Africa, 
the Assembly:-also debated the future 
of the Cameroons under British Ad- 
ministration. 

The Council failed to agree on any 
recommendations for the people of 
this trust territory. Britain had pro- 
posed that the Council ask the Assem- 
bly to permit a northern strip of the 
territory to be joined with Nigeria 
which will gain its independence from 
Britain in 1960. The administering 
authority also suggested that a plebis- 
cite be held in the larger coastal area. 

The Assembly will study the report 
of a Visiting Mission on the whole 
question (see page 34) and will also 
hear the views of various representa- 
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tives of both north and south Came- 
roons who have come to this resumed 
session from West Africa. 


CONTACTS IN COLD WAR 


THe UNITED NATIONS’ role in thawing 
out the cold war was the main topic 
at a news conference Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold held at Head- 
quarters on February 5. In answer to 
various questions Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that people tend to forget that 
there is “a very wide political life 
going on outside the orbit of the cold 
war and that, irrespective of the in- 
fluence of the cold war on United Na- 
tions operations, the United Nations is 
very active and, I hope, on the whole 
also efficient in what it does in all the 
other spheres.” He mentioned his spe- 
cial representative in the Far East who 
was helping Thailand and Cambodia 
settle certain differences between them, 
various United Nations activities in 
connection with Middle Eastern prob- 
lems and constructive work in Africa 
both in the economic field and by the 
Trusteeship Council. “In this very 
room and in the lobbies here there are, 
after all, contacts which in themselves 
are a denial of the state of frozenness 
because thev do represent human con- 
tacts, they do represent, at the least, 
an attempt at the meeting of minds, 
and they are, I think, very often im- 
bued with and inspired by a spirit of 
personal confidence, even if the gen- 
eral temperature may be very low in 
the sense that it is characterized by, so 
to say, official lack of confidence,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold said. As for his 
own role, the Secretary-General said 
he considers it a natural function for 
him to keep problems as much as pos- 
sible outside the cold war orbit and to 
lift problems out of the cold war orbit 
to all the extent he can. “It is one 
way, So to say, if not to thaw the cold 
war at least to limit its impact on 
international life,” Mr. Hammarskjold 
said. 

Mr. Hammarskjold was _ asked 
whether in view of the continuation 
of the cold war, alternatives to the 
United Nations would have to be con- 
sidered. “Is there any alternative to a 
world organization including as many 


countries as can be included based on 
universality for the purposes which 
only a world organization can serve?” 
Mr. Hammarskjold asked in return. 
The alternative to the United Nations 
would be an organization which in 
principle was not universal, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said. “That is an entirely 
different animal and one could not 
ride it in the same way at all.” 

On other points, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that without going against 
bilateral aid, “which I think will 
play a predominant part,” he would 
like to see as much aid as possible 
to underdeveloped countries switched 
over to international channels. He 
plans a trip in March to Malaya, 
Laos, Cambodia, the Trust Territory 
of Western Samoa, possibly Afghani- 
stan, New Delhi and Bangkok. In the 
field of science the United Nations has 
a responsibility to maintain a climate 
in which free research “can go on 
undisturbed by the disturbances which 
we see so frequently and in which 
the efforts of science may achieve re- 
sults which are generally useful and 
helpful for the work of peace and 
for progress.” 


ARGENTINE PRESIDENT 


Dr. ARTURO FRONDIZI, the President 
of Argentina, visited Headquarters on 
January 30. In a message to the United 
Nations, the Argentine Government 
said: 

“The people of Argentina, a mem- 
ber of the world community of na- 





tions, through their President, extend 
a fraternal greeting to all the peoples 
of the world. The twenty million peo- 
ple of our country cherish the same 
desire for human survival and social 
advancement as the other peoples of 
the earth and are endeavoring to attain 
ideals which are common to the whole 
human race; they wish to secure the 
benefits of freedom, justice, peace and 
progress for themselves, their children 
and all those who may choose to live 
on Argentine soil. 

“As a living witness of the hope 
which burns in every human heart, the 
United Nations raises its moral and 
material monument. At the centre of a 
world which is changing at vertiginous 
speed and which is constantly becom- 
ing more aware of its unity, the United 
Nations embodies the permanent 
power of the spirit, which makes the 
works of man endure.’ 


THALCAMBODIA AGREEMENT 


Diplomatic relations between Thai- 
land and Cambodia have been re- 
established. An announcement made 
jointly in Phnom Penh and Bangkok 
on February 6 said that the action, 
which returns the former Ambassadors 
Somji Anuman Rajadon and Ty Kim 
Sour to their respective posts, was 
taken at the suggestion of Johann 


Beck-Friis, a Special Representative of 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 

“The resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions should be regarded as the fruit 
of whole-hearted cooperation, tact and 
courtesy on the part of all concerned, 
the two countries and the United Na- 


Ambassador Beck-Friis said 
following the announcement. “It is the 
culmination of earnest efforts to 
achieve a happy solution. It should 
not be considered as an end in itself 
for, although it will mark the result of 
my own mission here, the resumption 
of diplomatic relations will be but the 
beginning, I trust, of a period of re- 
newed confidence in the relations be- 
tween these two countries.” 

Ambassador Beck-Friis, who first 
arrived in Bangkok on January 20, 
1959, engaged in similar activities in 
both countries and especially entered 
into full and frank discussions with 
the appropriate government officials 
He visited some of the areas in which 
incidents had occurred in the past. 

“I wish to emphasize, however, that 
my mission here has not been con- 
cerned with the past but with the 
future,” Ambassador Beck-Friis said. 
“I was not sent here to act as judge or 
arbitrator. My principal aim has been 
to help the two governments find a 
path toward better relations. Of course 
the key to this process has been the 


tions,” 


resumption of diplomatic relations, 
and I warmly welcome the joint com- 
muniqué which has been issued this 
morning in both Bangkok and Phnom 
Penh. 

“This communiqué is the result of a 
careful review of the whole situation 
between each of the governments con- 
cerned and myself. It is also conclusive 
indication of the good will and co- 
operation which have happily existed 
on both sides. My hopes and expecta- 
tions have been fully justified, and | 
now look forward to the day when the 
two ambassadors concerned will return 
to their posts.” 


ISRAELI COMPLAINT 


A COMPLAINT by Israel that an Israeli 
shepherd was killed in cold blood by 
automatic fire opened by Syrian sol- 
diers inside Israeli territory was the 
subject of a Security Council meeting 
on January 30, Israel asserted that this 
was only one, albeit the most serious, 
of numerous occasions since the last 
meeting of the Security Council on 
December 15, when farmers and shep- 
herds in North Galilee were assailed 
by Syrian armed forces. The United 
Arab Republic asserted that since 
there was no evidence in the report of 
the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization that the Israeli shepherd 
was killed by fire opened by United 
Arab Republic armed forces, the inci- 
dent in no way involved responsibility 
on the part of the United Arab Re- 
public Government. The United Arab 
Republic suggested that the correct 
procedure would be to bring the mat- 
ter to the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion. Israel claimed that decisions of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission 
could not generate the moral influence 
of views expressed by members of the 
Security Council. Members of the 
Council who took the floor stressed 
the desirability of making full use of 
the United Nations machinery estab- 
lished by the armistice agreement and 
particularly of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. The Council adjourned 
without taking any decision and with- 
out setting the date of the next meet- 
ing. (See page 12.) 


I{GGRESSION BY ISRAEL 


ISRAEL was condemned on February 7 
for a brutal act of aggression against 
peaceful unarmed citizens of the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic. The attack occurred 
in the night of February 4. The Egypt- 
ian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion found that four Israeli soldiers 
were guilty of an unprovoked attack 
on an unarmed Bedouin family in 
United Arab Republic Territory, 
Southern Region, south of Rafah at 


Karm Abu Shaluf in the Gaza Strip. 
A woman and child were killed and 
another woman was wounded. 

In a communiqué on February 4 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
said the Israeli soldiers told a UNEF 
patrol which apprehended them that 
they had lost their way. The UNEF 
patrol escorted the Israeli soldiers to 
the border. Only later did they learn 
of the attack. 

The father of the family escaped. 
The mother was wounded. The bodies 
of the daughter and her four-year-old 
son were found in the family tent. 
Both had been shot through the head. 
The mother was shot in the leg. The 
Commission found that there were 
tracks of shod and unshod feet in the 
area and three cartridge clips and four 
7 mm cartridges, two of them showing 
Hebrew characters, were on the spot. 

Israel has not been represented at 
any meeting of the Egyptian-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission since 
October 1956. 


ARAB KILLED IN GAZA 


AN ARMED ARAB was fatally wounded 
by a United Nations Emergency 
Force patrol on February 11 while 
trying to cross the Armistice Demarca- 
tion Line to the Gaza Strip southeast 
of Beit Hanun. The Arab was one of 
a group which was observed approach- 
ing the demarcation line. Firing was 
coming from Israel in the direction 
of the UNEF patrol. One man, after 
being challenged, continued to run 
toward the patrol while the remainder 
of the group turned back. 

This man was shot and killed when 
he ignored the order to stop. He was 
armed with a pistol and a hand gre- 
nade. The body was turned over to 
the United Arab Republic authorities 
in Gaza. UNEF requested them to en- 
deavor to identify and take action 
against the other members of the 
group, who had contravened the regu- 
lations against infiltration. 

Earlier in the evening, in the same 
area, UNEF apprehended another 
armed Arab who had crossed the 
Armistice Demarcation Line from 
Israel. The United Arab Republic 
authorities have informed UNEF that 
this man was a deserter from the local 
police and that disciplinary action will 
be taken against him. 


INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


The International Finance Corpora- 
tion has agreed to invest $225,000 in 
Rubbertex (Australia) Proprietary 
Limited, an Australian company in 
Melbourne, for expansion of manu- 
facturing operations. The firm, or- 
ganized in 1946, is engaged in the 
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manufacture of aircraft, industrial, au- 
tomotive and medical rubber goods, 
as well as rubber-to-metal bonding to 
suppress vibration. These products 
are made from natural as well as syn- 
thetic rubbers and the company fore- 
sees a rapidly growing demand in 
Australia for these products. Rubber- 
tex is owned entirely by Australian 
interests. 


NEW UNRWA CHIEF 
Dr. JoHN H. Davis (United States) 
has been appointed to succeed Henry 
R. Labouisse as Director of the United 
Nations Relief 
and Works Agen- 
cy for Palestine 
Refugees. An ag- 
riculturist, Dr. 
Davis has been 
associated with 
various United 
States agencies as 
an agricultural 
economist and has 
represented his 
country in many 
international conferences. He had an 
important part in establishing the In- 
ternational Federation of Agricultural 
Producers in 1945. He headed the 
United States delegation to the inter- 
national cotton conference at Wash- 
ington in 1953. 

Since 1954, he has been director 
of the Program in Agriculture and 
Business at Harvard University’s Busi- 
ness School. Dr. Davis, who arrives 
in Beirut to take up his duties on 
March 1, is married and has two sons. 


DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


A LOAN of $4.6 million has been ne- 
gotiated by Colombia to increase the 
supply of electric power to Manizales, 
the centre of Colombia’s coffee trade, 
and neighboring towns. The loan was 
made by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to 
the Central Hidroeléctrica de Caldas, 
Ltd., a corporation owned by national 
and local government agencies. By 
providing 26,600 kilowatts of new 
generating capacity, the project will 
more than double present capacity in 
an area where industrial and com- 
mercial growth has been hampered by 
a shortage of electricity. Coffee is 
Colombia’s chief export item. 
Another bank loan equivalent to 
$20 million, to Denmark, will aid in 
power expansion projects being car- 
ried out by six public utilities which 
operate about sixty-five per cent of the 
total generating capacity in Denmark. 
The projects call for the installation 
of 437,000 kilowatts of additional 
generating capacity in five steam power 
plants and the construction of 190 
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miles of transmission lines and asso- 
ciated substations. Construction is 
scheduled for completion by mid-1962 
at a cost equivalent to $59 million. 
The Bank has made a loan of $3.5 
million to the Central Bank of Costa 
Rica to assist in a lending program 
which has been operating for several 
years to promote the development of 
agriculture and light industry. Since 
the beginning of the program in 1952 
Costa Rica has registered a significant 
increase in agricultural output both for 
export and for domestic markets as 
well as in the development of asso- 


‘ ciated light industries. 


The Bank reports a rise in reserves 
by $31.8 million to $382.1 million 
for the first six months of the current 
financial year. 

The Board of Governors of the 
Bank has unanimously voted approval 
of proposals to increase the Bank’s 
capital and has recommended to the 
sixty-eight member governments that 
each of them take such action as may 
be necessary to give effect to the 


‘proposals. Included in the proposals 


are recommendations for an increase 
in authorized capital from $10 bil- 
lion to $21 billion, permitting an 
increase of 100 per cent in the capital 
subscriptions of members; and special 
further increases in the capital sub- 
scriptions of Canada, the German 
Federal Republic and Japan. Except 
in the case of the special increases, 
no cash payments on additional capi- 
tal subscription are required. None of 
the proposals becomes effective unless 
member governments subscribe to at 
least $7 billion of increased capital. 


COMMODITY TRADE 


A GENERAL REVIEW Of international 
trade in primary commodities heads 
the agenda for the seventh session of 
the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade opening at Headquarters 
on March 9. Delegates will also ex- 
amine fluctuations in commodity 
prices and in the volume of commodity 
trade, including changes in terms of 
trade. Also under discussion will be 
measures applied or proposed for the 
solution of problems connected with 
primary commodity trade. The Com- 
mission will study reports of United 
Nations conferences on lead and zinc, 
on sugar and on wheat as well as the 
report of the fifteenth meeting of the 
International Tin Council. The session 
ends on March 20. 


CHILDREN’S FUND 


MILDRED KWAN, an eleven-year-old 
from Vancouver, B.C., Canada, pre- 
sented the United Nations Children’s 


Fund with a check for $125,000 col- 
lected by Canadian children in a cam- 
paign held on October 31, 1958, as a 
Halloween activity. The check was 
presented to the Deputy Executive Di- 
rector of UNICEF, Mrs. Adelaide Sin- 
clair. 

Miss Kwan, who moved to British 
Columbia from Hong Kong in 1957, 
is in elementary school in Vancouver. 
She was selected for the presentation 
from candidates nominated by clubs 
and other groups of children through- 
out Canada, where the UNICEF cam- 
paign has become a major event at 
the Halloween season. 

Among recommendations for UNICEF 
projects made recently are assistance 
to Thailand in the manufacture of 
vitamin-rich shark liver oil capsules 
and continuation of leprosy control; 
continuing aid to Pakistan’s mass anti- 
tuberculosis vaccination campaign; ex- 
pansion of basic maternal and child 
welfare services in urban and rural 
areas of Guinea and increasing facili- 
ties for training personnel; aiding com- 
munity sanitation facilities in Para- 
guay and Chile; conducting tubercu- 
losis surveys in Argentina and Jordan 
and carrying out nutritional projects 
in British Guinea. 


AIR YEAR 


HELPING ADAPT international air travel 
facilities and services to the require- 
ments of the jet age was the continu- 
ing concern of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization in 1958. Icao 
surveyed the needs of specific airports, 
organized meetings to explore ways of 
improving weather information and 
navigation facilities and studied eco- 
nomic implications of jet operations. 
In other fields, 1cao recommended 
steps to avoid air collisions, to im- 
prove search and rescue procedures in 
case of aircraft accidents, to develop 
standard automatic equipment to cope 
with growing air congestion and to cut 
red tape for international air travelers. 
A meteorological telecommunica- 
tions meeting jointly sponsored by 1cao 
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and the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation reviewed the entire system of 
exchange of weather information in the 
light of the development of new tech- 
niques and new types of jet aircraft. 

Special problems related to the con- 
gestion of air traffic and the needs and 
characteristics of jet aircraft were 
studied by 1cao’s Rules of the Air, Air 
Traffic Services and Search and Res- 
cue Division, at a four-week meeting 
in Montreal. The Division recom- 
mended, among other things, greater 
use of automation in air traffic control. 

A basic plan for the control of jet 
air travel in the European-Mediter- 
ranean region in the next five years 
was developed at a meeting of twenty- 
seven ICAO member nations in Geneva 
in January-February 1958. It recom- 
mended steps to bring about close co- 
ordination between military and civil 
operations, because of limited air 
listed airport improvements 
needed to handle new aircraft; and 
specified communications facilities, 
radio navigational aids and weather 
data needed by faster planes. 

The financial problems faced by the 
world’s airlines, particularly the smaller 
ones, in re-equipping with costly new 
planes were examined in a study made 
for the Air Transport Committee of 
1cAo on The Economic Implications of 
the Introduction into Service of Long- 
Range Jet Aircraft. 

During 1958 the organization urged 
further elimination of red tape in bor- 
der crossings for international air 
travelers and joint financing of a new 
plan involving the laying of a special 
transatlantic cable linking Newfound- 
land, Greenland. Iceland and Scotland, 
designed to avoid the delays and in- 
convenience experienced, because of 
communications difficulties, by air- 
craft flying between Europe and North 
America. 

In another joint-financing activity, 
weather ships maintained in the North 
Atlantic under an ICAO agreement con- 
tinued their work in 1958. The net- 
work consists of nine ocean stations 
manned by vessels supplied or paid 
for by sixteen of Icao’s member na- 
tions airlines fly across the 
North Atlantic. The stations give sur- 
face and upper-air weather informa- 
tion for use in meteorological fore- 
casting, provide search and rescue ser- 
vices, serve as communications relay 
points and offer navigational aid to 
aircraft flying between Europe and the 
Americas. 


space, 


whose 


NEW ILO MEMBER 
THe RepusBiic or Guinea has joined 
the International Labor Organization 


as its eightieth member country. 
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SPECIAL FUND DEPUTY 


ANNOUNCING the appointment of Wil- 
liam Arthur Lewis as Deputy Manag- 
ing Director of the Special Fund, Paul 
Hoffman, Managing Director, said that 
it was with a sense 
of thankfulness 
“that I report to 
you that Mr. Lew- 
is accepted my in- 
vitation to serve 
as my deputy. I 
was closely asso- 
ciated with him 
earlier last year in 
a conference on 
economic aid and 
Mr. Lewis's views 
and mine on the magnificent enter- 
prise on which we are embarked are 
the same.” (See page 9.) Mr. Lewis, 
who was born on the Caribbean Island 
of St. Lucia in 1915, holds degrees 
from the Universities of London and 
Manchester and from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Lewis's career includes 


several advisory posts to the United 
Nations. He is the author of a number 
of books on economic subjects. Since 
October 1957, he has been economic 
adviser to President Kwame Kkrumah 
of Ghana under the United Nations 
technical assistance program. 


MONETARY FUND UP 


AN INCREASE of more than $5 billion 
in the capital of the International 
Monetary Fund has been voted by 
governors of the Fund from coun- 
tries with more than ninety-nine per 
cent of the present quotas. There are 
sixty-eight member countries of the 
Fund. Under the plan the authorized 
capital of the Fund would be raised 
from $9,211 million to $14,325 mil- 
lion. None of the increased quotas be- 
comes effective unless members hav- 
ing at least seventy-five per cent of 
the total accept the increases by Sep- 
tember 15. 

One aim of the Fund is to increase 
international monetary cooperation 
and promote exchange stability as a 
basis for the balanced growth of world 
trade. The Fund also gives temporary 
financial help to nations seeking to 
stabilize their currencies, maintain or 
achieve currency convertibility and 
overcome temporary balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. 

Most members were requested to 
raise their quotas by half. Larger 
quota increases were suggested for 
Canada, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Japan. 

The governors’ decision indicates 
the institution’s expectations of a big- 
ger role in world financial transactions. 
The Fund, experiencing a growing in- 


fluence in promoting currency and 
foreign exchange stability, looks for 
an even greater responsibility as world 
trade volume grows. 

Moreover, the Fund hopes the ex- 
pansion of its resources will encourage 
more countries to move toward con- 
vertibility. Fund officials welcomed 
steps taken earlier in the year by Euro- 
pean countries to give their currencies 
a measure of freedom. 

When the Fund raises quotas, it re- 
quires members to pay twenty-five per 
cent of the increase in gold and the 
other seventy-five per cent in the coun- 
try’s own currency. But since the 
prompt payment of the higher quota 
might dig too deeply into some mem- 
bers’ foreign exchange holdings, the 
Fund offered two alternatives: to have 
the higher quotas go into effect in in- 
stalments, by paying gold and cur- 
rency in once-a-year outlays amounting 
to one fifth of the total increase; or, 
in exceptional cases approved by the 
Fund, to draw from the Fund curren- 
cies to cover twenty-five per cent of 
the increase, with repayment to start 
one year after the drawing and be fin- 
ished within three years. 


SURVEYS IN INDIA 


STEFAN H. Rosock, a United States 
economist, is in India on a three- 
month assignment for the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, advising the Director-General of 
the National Council of Applied Eco- 
nomic Research on the planning, im- 
plementation and evaluation of state- 
wide surveys. The National Council is 
undertaking a series of studies through- 
out India to provide state governments 
with an objective basis for ensuring 
balanced industrial development. The 
surveys will assess material, human 
and financial resources; prospects for 
planned industrial and other develop- 
ment; and will recommend guiding 
lines for future development in the re- 
gions covered. 


GREEK-TURKISH ACCORD 


CONFIDENCE that continued efforts 
would be made by Greece, Turkey 
and the United Kingdom to reach a 
peaceful, democratic and just solution 
of their dispute over Cyprus was ex- 
pressed in a unanimous resolution of 
the General Assembly last December 5. 

A long step toward that solution 
was taken in London on February 19 
when the Governments of Greece, 
Turkey and the United Kingdom, and 
leaders of the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots, agreed on a plan for the 
future independence of Cyprus as a 
republic. 
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The agreement was based on an 
accord reached by Premers Adnan 
Menderes of Turkey and Konstantin 
Karamanlis of Greece and their For- 
eign Ministers, Fatin Rustu Zorlu of 
Turkey and Evangelos Averoff-Tos- 
sizza of Greece, at a six-day confer- 
ence in Zurich which ended on Feb- 
ruary 11. 

Cyprus, a rocky, mountainous island 
in the northeastern approaches of the 
Mediterranean, lies forty miles off 
Turkey’s southern coast, sixty-five 
miles west of Syria and 500 miles east 
of Greece. Of its 530,000 inhabitants 
roughly four-fifths are ethnic Greek, 
the rest ethnic Turk. Cyprus has been 
under British rule for eighty-one years. 
Since April 1955, when agitation for 
enosis—union of Cyprus with Greece 
—flared into a campaign of violence, 
some 500 persons have lost their lives. 
The country’s economic life has been 
seriously disrupted. 

Principally a producer of grapes, 
olives, wheat and barley in the valleys 
and on the slopes of the mountain 
ranges, Cyprus also has copper, iron 
pyrite and asbestos mines. 

Greece, which for years had ad- 
vocated enosis, last autumn modified 
the demand to independence, with 
freedom to join Greece. Turkey has 
urged actual partition of the island 
along ethnic inhabitant lines. The 


United Kingdom recently proposed a 


partnership plan for a period of seven 
years with Greek and Turkish ap- 
pointed representatives cooperating 
with the British administration in a 
joint effort in running the country 
under a representative form of gov- 
ernment. 

Under the independence agreement 
announced in London the new gov- 
ernment of the island will consist of a 
mixed administration with a Greek 
Cypriot President and Turkish Cypriot 
Vice-President. The single legislature 
will be seventy per cent Greek Cypriot 
and thirty per cent Turkish Cypriot. 

The island’s security will be guaran- 
ted by protecting forces from Greece 
and Turkey. The United Kingdom 
will retain control of military bases. 
Britain’s renunciation of sovereignty 
over the island requires an act of 
Parliament. 


RADIATION COMMITTEE 

THE MAIN BUSINESS Of the sixth ses- 
sion of the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation which opens at Headquar- 
ters on March 23 is expected to be 
consideration of the Committee’s 
future work. A_ resolution adopted 
unanimously by the General Assem- 
bly in December 1958 among other 
things commended the Committee for 
the report it submitted in mid-1958 
regarding the effects of atomic radia- 
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tion and requested the Committee to 
continue its useful work. The resolu- 
tion also urged all concerned to assist 
the Committee by making available 
to it reports and studies relating to 
the short-term and long-term effects 
of ionizing radiation upon man and 
his environment and radiological data 
collected by them and by pursuing 
such investigations as may broaden 
world scientific knowledge in this 
sphere. 

Members of the Committee, origi- 
nally set up by the General Assembly 
in 1955, are Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, 
Sweden, the USSR, the United Arab 
Republic, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. Intergovernmental 
agencies affiliated with the United 
Nations are also invited to send ob- 
servers. The session is expected to 
last about two weeks. 


MR. KEENLEYSIDE APPOINTED 


THE DIRECTOR of the new Office for 

Public Administration, established on 

February 1, is Hugh L. Keenleyside, 
former Director- 
General of the 
United Nations 
Technical Assist- 
ance Administra- 
tion. 


The Office, un- 

der the terms of a 

General Assembly 

resolution, will ar- 

range, on request 

from govern- 

ments, for the 

provision on a temporary basis of 

operational and executive personnel 

to fill posts in their administrative 

services. The activities previously car- 

ried out by the Public Administration 

Division will be the responsibility of 
the new Office. 


{TOMIC ENERGY 


Scientific aid to Brazil, Pakistan and 
Thailand has been announced by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
lhe aid will include services of experts 
and provision of equipment. Brazil is 
setting up a service to carry out pre- 
cise measurements of radioactive and 
radiation doses related to the purchase, 
distribution and use of radioactive ma- 
terial. Pakistan, in planning its atomic 
energy program, is using an expert in 
research reactors, another in radio- 
isotopes and in irradiation by gamma 
rays and a third in health physics. 
Thailand is developing medical appli- 
cations of radioisotopes, particularly 
in diagnosis and clinical research. 


Dr. Paul Ruegger of Switzerland, a 
member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague, has been 
appointed Chairman of an 1Aga panel 
to consider problems of third-party lia- 
bility in the field of atomic energy. 
“The question of third-party liability 
is of the utmost importance to the 
agency’s program for international de- 
velopment of atomic power,” Director- 
General Sterling Cole said on making 
the appointment. The lack of adequate 
rules and accepted definitions of lia- 
bility in the case of nuclear accidents 
constitutes a serious retarding factor 
in the growth of the atomic energy in- 
dustry. This is true in national con- 
texts but is still more serious in bi- 
lateral or truly international operations 
such as those carried out under the 
auspices of the agency. The problem 
will grow even more complicated if 
national legislatures start to adopt dif- 
ferent solutions, Mr. Cole warned. 

Safeguards intended to prevent the 
loss or diversion of nuclear material 
from peaceful purposes and to avoid 
hazards to life and property will be 
applied by the agency to its assistance 
project for Japan. The agency is sell- 
ing Japan three tons of natural uran- 
ium to be used in a research reactor 
on condition that the IAEA’s statutory 
safeguards requirements are met by 
Japan. The agency has been working 
on a series of safeguards procedures 
which cover accounting, measurement, 
stocktaking and safekeeping measures 
to prevent any loss or diversion of 
material used in atomic research or 
power programs and to avoid hazards 
to health. These methods should make 
it possible to establish precisely, rap- 
idly and economically the amount of 
uranium-235 contained in reactor fuel 
and the amount of plutonium gener- 
ated in the fuel while the reactor is 
operating. 


HUMAN RIGHTS SESSION 


AMONG ITEMS on the agenda of the 
Human Rights Commission for its fif- 
teenth session which opens at Head- 
quarters on March 16 will be an ap- 
prisal of its programs for 1959-1964. 
The appraisal goes to the Economic 
and Social Council this summer 


DIGEST 


THe UNnirep NATIONS DIGEST (see 
page 49) contains a brief summary of 
the work of United Nations organs 
and of related agencies together with 
a citation of major documentary refer- 
ences. This issue covers the period 
from January | through February 13. 


» 





THE TWO CAMEROONS 


Resumed Assembly Session Considers Their Future 


HEN the United Nations Charter was signed at San 

Francisco the names of only four member states 
from Africa appeared in the list of signatories. On 
February 20, nearly fourteen years later, the representa- 
tives of ten African countries took their seats in the 
eighty-two nation General Assembly as it resumed its 
thirteenth regular session. 

Convening for the last part of what President Charles 
Malik has called “the African session,” the Assembly 
took up the question of the future of two West African 
trust territories—the Cameroons under French admin- 
istration and the Cameroons under British administra- 
tion, both of which are on the threshold of independ- 
ence. Before the Assembly was a special report on the 
issue submitted by the Trusteeship Council. 

Following detailed examination of reports by its 
Visiting Mission which toured the two territories last 
November, the Council had reached certain conclusions 
on each trust area. It recommended that the Assembly 
should terminate the Trusteeship Agreement for the 
French Cameroons when it attains full national inde- 
pendence on January | next, “in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 76 b of the United Nations Charter.” 

The Council made no specific proposals on the Brit- 
ish Cameroons, believing that the conclusions of the 
Visiting Mission on that territory (see page 34) re- 
quired further examination by the Assembly. 

In addition to consideration of the Council’s pro- 
posals and conclusions the Assembly was to hear the 
views of the Cameroonian people themselves, as ex- 
pressed through their own representatives who have 
travelled to New York from West Africa. The South- 
ern British Cameroons’ position will be given by Mr 
J. N. Foncha, the newly appointed Prime Minister of 
the region, and Dr. E. M. L. Endeley, leader of the 
opposition party in the Southern Cameroons. The views 
of the people of the Northern British Cameroons will 
be given by Mallam Abdullahi Dan Buram Jada, Min- 
ister for Northern Cameroonian Affairs in the Govern- 
ment of Northern Nigeria. 


The Prime Minister of the French Cameroons, Ah- 
madou Ahidjo, together with several members of the 
Government and Legislative Assembly of the territory 
will also appear before the Assembly. In addition, a 
number of political groups in the two territories have 
requested oral hearings by the Assembly. 

On February 23, as THE REVIEW went to press, the 
Assembly’s Trusteeship Committee had heard opening 
statements by several Cameroonian representatives. 

Before it adjourned on December 13 last the Gen- 
eral Assembly unanimously decided to resume its thir- 
teenth regular session on February 20, in order “to 
consider exclusively” the future of the two Cameroons. 
In a companion resolution, also adopted unanimously, 
the Assembly noted the declaration of the French Gov- 
ernment that the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion is to achieve independence on January 1, 1960, 
thus fulfilling the objectives of the Trusteeship System. 
The resolution also noted the statement of the United 
Kingdom’s representative to the effect that the British 
Cameroons is expected to attain the Charter’s aims in 
1960. (The British Cameroons is administered as an 
integral part of Nigeria which, it has been announced 
will become an independent state in October 1960.) 

The General Assembly, in its resolution, then asked 
the Trusteeship Council to examine as early as possible 
the reports of the United Nations Visiting Mission to 
the two territories and transmit them, with its observa- 
tions and recommendations, to the Assembly not later 
than February 20, 1959. This, it stated, was to enable 
the Assembly, in consultation with the two administer- 
ing authorities, to take “the necessary measures in con- 
nection with the full attainment of the objectives of the 
rrusteeship System in the two territories.” 


On facing page: Members of the United Nations Visit- 

ing Mission leaving the Native Authority Headquarters 

at Bami, in the Northern British Cameroons, after talks 
with the Emir of Dikwa and his Council. 
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Ihe two reports of the Visiting Mission (see pages 
31 and 34) were taken up by the Trusteeship Council 
on February 10. Introducing the reports the Chairman 
of the Visiting Mission, Benjamin Gerig, of the United 
States, underlined the importance of the task assigned 
to the Mission. He recalled that in its travels through 
the two Cameroons the Mission had been greeted along 
the roads by crowds who had come from far to speak 
to the Mission and to express their confidence in the 
United Nations. The Mission’s task had been greatly 
facilitated by the co-operation it had received from the 
authorities of the two territories, thanks to whom it had 
been able to carry out a thorough investigation. 

Outlining the Mission’s conclusions, Mr. Gerig said 
that with regard to the British Cameroons the Mission 
believed that the wishes of the northern and southern 
peoples of the territory, whose customs and outlook 
were quite different, should be determined separately. 
Nearly all the persons questioned in the Northern 
Cameroons, considered that their future was linked to 
that of the northern region of Nigeria. That opinion 
was so general that the Mission had accordingly recom- 
mended to the General Assembly that it should accept 
that view and therefore no further consultation was 
needed. 

The position in the Southern British Cameroons was 
found to be more complex. At the time of the Mission’s 
trip, the campaign for the elections held on January 24 
to the House of Assembly had already begun, with two 
main political parties contesting the elections: the party 
in power had supported a permanent federation with 
Nigeria, whereas the opposition party had advocated 
secession from Nigeria, while not coming out for im- 
mediate unification with the French Cameroons. 

The members of the Mission had come to the con- 
clusion that the results of these elections (see page 36) 
could not be regarded as decisive and had expressed 
the view that if general agreement should emerge in the 
newly-elected House of Assembly, it might be necessary 
to resolve the basic issue—the future relationship with 
Nigeria or with the French Cameroons, by means of a 


consultation—probably a plebiscite. 


French Cameroons 


As for the French Cameroons, Mr. Gerig said two 
points were clear: the vast majority of the inhabitants 
desired independence and felt that the Territory should 
achieve it on January 1, 1960, the date approved by 
the Legislative Assembly. Moreover, virtually the entire 
population felt that the two Cameroons should be 
reunified 

In commenting on the Mission’s report on the French 
Cameroons, Jacques Koscziusko-Morizet of France 
noted that the conditions for reaching a decision on 
terminating the trusteeship for the territory on the date 
of its independence had been met. On the question of 
the reunification of the two Cameroons, the people of 
the French Cameroons had stated that they were willing 
to welcome the British Cameroons, if the latter so 
wished. The question of reunification therefore was up 


to the British Cameroons. France, he declared, was 
proud to be able to state, with the Visiting Mission, 
that the objectives of the Trusteeship System had been 
attained in the Territory, which it had administered for 
forty years on behalf of the international community. 
The free and democratic State of the Cameroons, with 
institutions based on the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and respect for the 
United Nations Charter, was now ready to take its 
place in the great family of nations. He expressed the 
hope that the United Nations, which for many years 
had followed and encouraged the progress of the Came- 
roonian people, would unanimously welcome it when it 
joined the international community. 

The Council subsequently endorsed a draft resolu- 
tion on the French Cameroons which, among other 
points, recommended that the Assembly, after consider- 
ing the Council’s special report and any further views 
that may be expressed before it, “take a decision to 
terminate the trusteeship agreement upon the attain- 
ment of full national independence with effect from 
| January 1960.” The proposal was endorsed by 12 
votes to 1, (USSR), with 1 abstention. 


United Kingdom’s Views 


During the Council’s consideration of the Mission’s 
report on the British Cameroons Sir Andrew Cohen, of 
the United Kingdom, stated that he had just received a 
report of a meeting of the Southern Cameroons House 
of Assembly in which two motions had been introduced 
by the newly-formed Government Party. These asked 
that immediate steps be taken to implement the policy 
for secession from Nigeria and for continuing the terri- 
tory under a modified form of trusteeship for some 
time, during which possibilities for reunification with 
any French or British sectors could be entertained. The 
motions also asked that, since a plebiscite might be 
held to determine whether the Southern Cameroons 
should secede, the registration of voters for the forth- 
coming federal elections there be postponed. 

In commenting on this and on the observations of 
the Mission, Sir Andrew considered that a consultation 
by plebiscite would be necessary in order to determine 
the future of the Southern Cameroons. The administer- 
ing authority agreed with the Mission that the results 
of the recent elections could not be regarded as decisive 
so far as the future of the Southern Cameroons was 
concerned. The United Kingdom agreed with the Visit- 
ing Mission that the conditions for such consultation, 
including its timing and the questions to be put, should 
be determined by the General Assembly and the ad- 
ministering authority. 

Che divergence of views in the Southern Cameroons 
was further underlined by Sir Andrew Cohen when 
answering questions at a press conference on the eve 
of the General Assembly’s resumed session. The entire 
issue in the Southern Cameroons was, he stressed, one 
concerning two sections of the population. “It is the 
people themselves who will have to make their choice,” 
he added. 
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Governing Council Approves 


Special Fund Program 


Surveys and Pilot Projects Under Consideration 


U NITED NATIONS assistance in the economic develop- 

ment of the underdeveloped countries entered a 
new phase with the inauguration of the Special Fund 
on January 1, with Paul G. Hoffman as Managing Di- 
rector and W. Arthur Lewis as Deputy. The Fund, 
which was established by the General Assembly on 
October 14, 1958, will have a budget for the first year 
of from $26 million to $28 million. 

At the first meeting of the Governing Council of the 
Fund on January 26 and 27, Mr. Hoffman was au- 
thorized to proceed with the necessary administrative 
and financial arrangements for the initial period of oper- 
ations. The Governing Council also approved in prin- 
ciple the criteria which were suggested for assessing 
projects to be included in the program of the Fund. 

Outlining purposes and procedures of the Special 
Fund, Mr. Hoffman said it will concentrate in its initial 
programs on projects of two types: those that are de- 
velopmental in character, that is, projects designed to 
bring about a better utilization of the natural or physi- 
cal resources of a country, and training institutes, the 
purpose of which will be a better utilization of human 
resources. 

“Developmental projects will fall into four broad 
categories,” Mr. Hoffman said. “First, geological or 
river basin surveys lasting a number of years which will 
be the most costly type of expenditure in the initial 
period of the Fund’s operations. These might well be 
regional in character. Already submitted to the Fund 
are several proposals for surveys of great rivers whose 
waters, if properly utilized for irrigation, power and 
other purposes, might substantially add to the wealth of 
the nations in the region. 

“Second, general and comprehensive resource sur- 
veys. Illustrative of such a survey is a study of the 
needs and resources of a country or region for electrical 
energy. 

“Third, feasibility reports which would include pre- 
investment surveys and pre-engineering studies, the pur- 
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pose of which will be to close the gap between the 
stage at which a given development is a promising pros- 
pect and the point at which it could go to a lending 
agency as a commercial investment and to the draughts- 
man to draw the blueprints. Included in such a report 
will also be economic, technical and commercial evalu- 
ation of raw materials, production capacity, capital 
requirements, cost and profit possibilities, selection of 
the site in relation to the raw material and market for 
the finished product, power, water and transport fa- 
cilities. 

“Fourth, research institutes concentrating on dis- 
covery of better and new ways to use the countries’ 
resources. Pilot plants fall within this same category of 
research activity. In many cases industrial processes 
will use the same techniques in developed as in under- 
developed countries. Consequently pilot plants will be 
required only in special circumstances. Nevertheless, 
new techniques need to be developed and exploited 
which will suit the resources of the underdeveloped 
countries, and we see this as a sphere in which the 
Fund can make an imaginative contribution. Several of 
the specialized agencies have shown their interest in 
such research institutes. We shall, of course, solicit the 
assistance of the appropriate specialized agencies to join 
in evaluating proposals for institutes and in working 
out plans for establishing them. 

“Training institutes considered for Fund financing 
will vary from simple vocational training schools to 
technical institutes of the highest order. The basic 
criteria will be the need for men of certain skills in a 
given country or region. The Fund has already received 
a great number of applications to support training in- 
stitutes of various kinds. We are certain that the Fund 
can make a major contribution in this area.” 

Mr. Hoffman also made clear the type of expendi- 
tures in which he thought the Fund should not be in- 
terested. “We do not believe that the Fund should be 
called upon to defray expenditures which are a normal 





part of a government’s budget. In order to prevent 
this diversion of our resources we might in the forma- 
tive period of our work be guided by the following 
general rules: 

“(a) we would prefer to limit the Fund to financing 
projects for which there is a definite terminal point to 
the Fund’s commitments, an agreed point at which either 
government or other agencies would take over. In 
other words, the Fund would not embark on projects 
which would commit its resources for an indefinite 
period 

“(b) we would make subventions to operating ex- 
penditures only in respect of new or experimental pro- 
grams. Any project which merely extends a program 
which already exists in one part of a country to other 
parts, should be met from the government’s budget; 

“(c) our annual subventions to operating expendi- 
tures would therefore not be large and should not nor- 
mally be carried beyond a maximum period of, say, five 
years - 

Mr. Hoffman said he expected to submit recom- 
mendations as to the first year’s program in two parts 
the first part at a meeting in June, the second at a 
meeting to take place later in the year. “Merely for 
illustrative purposes and to show the trend of our 
thinking, we hope to have ready for the June meeting 
recommendations calling for the immediate initiation 
of one large project; several projects of medium size, 
which might include one general resource survey, one 
research institute and one training institute; and a num 
ber of smaller projects all selected with the idea of 
bringing about early investment,” Mr. Hoffman said. 

Mr. Hoffman expects his first group of recommenda- 
tions to be strongest in the $100,000 to $1 million 
categories. He mentioned some hypothetical projects 
as examples of possible Fund participation. One might 
be a working model of a river estuary which is silting, 
to help find ways of removing barriers to river traffic. 
Another might mean establishment of a public health 
engineering research institute to study materials and 
layouts relevant to health improvement programs. A 
regional project might involve training specialists such 
as, for example, aircraft maintenance engineers. A pilot 
project might investigate the possible uses of tropical 
hardwoods in the manufacture of pulp. 

In any such case, Mr. Hoffman pointed out, the 
careful survey would point to the possibility of profit- 
able investment. The bulk of the investment in any 
country comes from its own people but there are 
foreign private and public investors with capital avail- 
able, Mr. Hoffman noted, as well as international lend- 
ing agencies in the field. 

Projects will be executed, whenever possible, by the 
United Nations, by the specialized agencies concerned, 
or by the International Atomic Energy Agency. The 
Managing Director is also authorized, if necessary, to 
contract for the services of other agencies, private 
firms, or individual experts. 

Arrangements for the execution of projects will be 
subject to the approval of the requesting government 
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or governments, and will be specified in an agreement 
with these governments. Such arrangements are to con- 
tain provisions regarding the cost, including any local 
costs for which the requesting government will assume 
responsibility, and the facilities and services which it 
will provide. 

The Managing Director will make appropriate ar- 
rangements to follow the execution of projects and 
will currently report to the Governing Council on the 
status of progress of projects and the financial position 
of projects and programs. 

“We can help only those countries and peoples who 
want to help themselves,” Mr. Hoffman said in his 
statement to the Governing Council. “While we, and 
other organs of the United Nations, will be glad to 
take the initiative in helping countries to prepare their 


Mr. Hoffman (second from right) at the Governing 
Council. Mr. Lewis is at extreme right of second row. 


projects, our terms of reference place squarely upon 
the countries themselves the responsibility for pro- 
posing projects, for contributing substantially to their 
costs and for obligations which will continue when 
the project is completed or handed over. We shall be 
having to seek much detailed information from gov- 
ernments who put forward proposals and though this 
process will be as burdensome to them as it is to us, 
I know that we shall all agree that nothing must be 
left undone to ensure that the projects adopted by the 
Fund are soundly conceived and based on the fullest 
possible information. Even then, some of our projects 
will, in the event, prove not to be as useful as was 
expected; but we must all have the certainty at the 
time of decision, that the prospect of success is good, 
and that success will pave the way to a substantial 
increase in the country’s resources. 

“Our success depends equally upon the cooperation 
of the more advanced nations. Apart from the sums 
they contribute to the Fund, we shall need from them 
men and materials with which to execute our projects. 
We rejoice already in their moral backing; for ours is 
a hard task in which we need the comfort of knowing 
that all the members of the United Nations are giving 
their fullest support to the enterprise to which we are 
setting our hand.” 
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The Governing Council of the Fund, elected by the 
Economic and Social Council, consists of Argentina, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Ghana, India, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, the 
United Arab Republic, the USSR, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Yugoslavia. 

The Council elected José Serrano of Chile as Chair- 
man; Daniel A. Chapman of Ghana, First Vice-Chair- 
man; and John Kaufmann of the Netherlands, Second 
Vice-Chairman. They will serve through 1959. 

A Consultative Board is composed of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, Eugene R. Black, President of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and David 
Owen, the Executive Chairman of the Technical Assist- 
ance Board. 


Concluding his statement to the Governing Council, 
Mr. Hoffman said “Finally, may I say that we must not 
be content with old concepts of how the interests of the 
people of the world can best be advanced or the rate 
at which they can be advanced. In this day of startling 
scientific achievements and rapidly advancing tech- 
nology old standards are not good enough. We dare 
not be pedestrian either in our thinking or in our 
actions. Practical, yes. But only bold and imaginative 
plans and actions are practical when measured against 
the pressing needs of the developing nations.” 

During discussions of the program as proposed by 
the Managing Director general approval was expressed 
as to Mr. Hoffman’s approach to his task, which was 
characterized as being progressive, realistic and flexible. 

Dobrivoje Vidic of Yugoslavia, Chandra Shekhar 
Jha of India, Georgy Arkadev of the USSR, and 
Zahiruddin Ahmed of Pakistan emphasized that the 
Special Fund should retain its individual character 
within the Organization and felt that there should be 
both a clear distinction and good coordination between 
the operations of the Fund and the technical assistance 
programs. 

John Halstead of Canada felt that the Advisory 
Committee could contribute extensively to coordination 
of the different programs. Mr. Ahmed asked the 
Managing Director, between the present time and June, 
to look into the possibility of assigning certain activities 
more specifically to the Special Fund and Mr. Arkadev 
considered that the Fund should not be in any way 
controlled by an institution outside the United Nations 
or by any bank. 

Mr. Vidic, Mr. Jha, Mr. Arkadev and Mr. Kaufmann 
considered that in establishing the Special Fund, which 
is only a beginning, the broader objectives of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions creating it should not be 
overlooked. Mr. Halstead agreed, but emphasized that 
the Special Fund should be practical and realistic in its 
approach. That view was also shared by Christopher 
Phillips of the United States who considered that the 
possibilities of the Special Fund should not be over- 
estimated. 

While all the members of the Council were agreed 
that the operations of the Special Fund should help 
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to develop the economy of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and lead to investment, Mr. Jha and Mr. Arkadev 
hoped particular attention would be given to projects 
relating to technological progress and industry and 
that part of the Fund should be set aside for granting 
loans to establish small-scale industrial enterprises. 
Similarly, Mr. Kaufmann was pleased to note that the 
second category of projects included the establishment 
of pilot plants which would be sure to stimulate small 
capital investments in the underdeveloped countries. Mr. 
Ahmed thought that it might be possible to work out 
some guiding principles in order to enable the govern- 
ing organs of the Special Fund and the recipient coun- 
tries to state their views on the priority to be given to 
projects relating to agriculture and industry respectively 
and also in other similar matters. 

With regard to the categories of projects referred 
to by the Managing Director, Mr. Phillips, R. C. 
Barnes of the United Kingdom and Mr. Kaufmann 
expressed satisfaction with the classification, as did 
Mr. Jha who hoped, however, that it would not be 
considered definitive. 

As regards the actual types of project, Mr. Phillips 
particularly favored the idea of making feasibility 
reports. Mr. Vidic felt that some projects might present 
different aspects and that it might be possible, for 
example, to combine a resource survey with the estab- 
lishment of a training and research centre. In the case 
of regional projects, the agreements concluded between 
the Special Fund and the governments concerned 
should clearly specify the obligations of governments 
in order to avoid any delay or false starts in executing 
the projects. 


Training Essential 

Gustavo Lagos of Chile believed that the Special 
Fund should contribute not only to the economic devel- 
opment but also to the general development of the 
underdeveloped countries. He was therefore pleased 
to see that the establishment of training and research 
centres figured prominently among the second category 
of projects and hoped that that type of project would 
also be included in the third category, since the train- 
ing of highly qualified personnel and specialists is 
essential for the general development of the under- 
developed countries. 

As far as the preparation of projects is concerned, 
Mr. Jha felt that the Special Fund should not refrain 
on principle from taking the initiative in such cases, 
as certain countries might not have the necessary means 
to submit projects themselves. 

Mr. Arkadev and Fernando Berckemeyer of Peru 
emphasized the need for equitable geographical dis- 
tribution of the Special Fund projects. Mr. Arkadev 
also hoped that the Managing Director would be able 
to utilize all resources in the way of labor and materials 
which the more developed countries might make avail- 
able to the Special Fund to help in carrying out 
projects. 





The Situation in the Middle East 


Security Council Members, 


Secreta ry-General 


Stress Role of Armistice Machinery 


| wrens on the uncomfortable border between the 

Arab states and Israel coming in quick succession at 
the end of January and the beginning of February again 
formed the subject of complaints to the Security Coun- 
cil. On January 30, the Council met at the request of 
Israel to consider its complaint of the “murder in cold 
blood” of an Israeli shepherd as a result of “automatic 
fire—opened by Syrian soldiers.” The shepherd, Israel 
said, was inside Israeli territory. Less than a week after 
the Council meeting, the United Nations Emergency 
Force issued a communiqué on February 4, in which it 
reported that on that morning it had intercepted four 
armed Israelis on “Egyptian territory south of Rafah.” 
“Subsequently,” the communiqué said, “the UNEF patrol 
learned that the Israelis had engaged a Bedouin camp 
in Egypt with the result that one woman and one child 
were killed by small arms fire and one woman was 
wounded.” 

On February 5, the United Arab Republic drew the 
attention of the Council to this “inhuman act of murder 
committed by an Israeli patrol deep inside the UAR 
territory.” The UAR did not request a Council meeting 
but reserved its right to pursue the matter further. How- 
ever, on February 9, it requested the President of the 
Council to circulate to members of the Council the text 
of a decision of the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice 
Commission which had decided after an investigation 
that the act had been committed by armed Israeli sol- 
diers. The Commission had also “condemned Israel for 
this brutal act of aggression.” Israel did not participate 
in the meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

The complaint by Israel which the Council considered 
on January 30 had itself come less than six weeks after 
the Council’s meetings on December 8 and 15 to con- 
sider a previous complaint by the same country of “a 
grave act of aggression committed on December 3, 


1958, by the armed forces of the United Arab Republic 
against Israeli territory in the Huleh area in northeast 
Galilee.” An Israeli shepherd had been killed and sub- 
sequent artillery fire had been directed at Israeli military 
positions or villages. It will be recalled that the Council 
had adjourned its consideration of this case after being 
told by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold of his im- 
pending visit to the area. (See the Review, Vol. 5, 
No. 7, for January, 1959). Nevertheless, in summing up 
the views of the Council, its President for December, 
Gunnar V. Jarring of Sweden, had stated that he was 
certain the Council agreed that incidents of this nature 
were regrettable but also that they could be dealt with 
effectively by the Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO). The Council, 
he felt, agreed that the authority of the United Nations 
should be respected and that the parties should con- 
tinue their cooperation with the Chief of Staff in the 
spirit of the armistice agreements. 

The important role of the pacification machinery pro- 
vided by the United Nations in Palestine, namely, the 
Mixed Armistice Commissions and the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO), was also un- 
derlined by the Secretary-General during his press con- 
ference on January 16 after his visit to the Middle East. 
Mr. Hammarskjold, while reaffirming his confidence that 
the will to peace existed in the Middle East and that 
developments in that area will gradually lead in that 
direction, expressed regret that the Palestine Armistice 
Agreements and United Nations Mixed Armistice Com- 
missions were “just as much under a cloud as they have 
been in the last few years.” The Commissions, he noted, 
were not functioning in the way they should function. 
He also told correspondents that both Premier David 
Ben-Gurion of Israel and President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser of the United Arab Republic had agreed to his pro- 
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posal for marking the border between the two countries. 
He still awaited confirmation and the activities had not 
yet started but “I have the promise of Mr. Ben-Gurion 
and the promise of President Nasser,” Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said. 

To consider Israel’s latest complaint, the Security 
Council held its first meeting of the new year on 
January 30 with three new Council members, elected by 
the General Assembly at its thirteenth session for 
1959-60. These are Argentina represented by Dr. 
Mario Amadeo, Italy represented by Egidio Ortona 
and Tunisia represented by Mongi Slim. Also invited to 
the Council table to present their cases were Abba S. 
Eban, permanent representative of Israel and Omar 
Loutfi, permanent representative of the United Arab 
Republic. 


The Israeli letter dated January 26 to the President 
of the Security Council complained of the “renewal of 
aggression” by the United Arab Republic armed forces 
on the Israeli-Syrian border and more specifically stated 
that on January 23 one shepherd named Yaacov Nir, 
aged 37 years, was killed as a result of automatic fire 
opened by Syrian soldiers. The border in this area was 
clearly marked by a stone fence, the letter said, and the 
dead shepherd’s body had been found inside Israeli ter- 
ritory. The shepherd had been accompanied by another 
shepherd who, however, had not returned the fire. The 
incident had occurred at Maaleh Habashan in Galilee. 
The letter then listed six separate incidents of fire hav- 
ing been opened on Israeli shepherds or fishermen from 
Syrian positions between January 9 and 15. It also 
mentioned one incident in which two Americans walk- 
ing inside Israeli territory were attacked by Syrian 
soldiers, forcibly transported into Syrian territory and 
questioned by Syrian officers. They were subsequently 
released, the letter said. 


Also before the Council was a summary report of the 
Acting Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization. The report did not give any 
conclusions but said that both the Israeli and Syrian 
versions agreed on one point: the Israeli shepherd was 
mortally wounded by a shot or shots fired from Syrian 
territory while he was with his herd in the vicinity of 
the armistice demarcation line, which in this area 
follows the international boundary between Syria and 
Palestine. The two versions, the report said, differ on 
the question of who opened fire: according to the Israeli 
complaint Syrian military positions opened machine 
gun fire on the Israeli herd; according to the Syrian 
complaint the Israeli shepherds fired the first shots in 
the direction of the Arab villagers and fire was returned. 
The report also noted that the Israeli shepherd had 
been armed with a Sten gun which, however, did not 
seem to have been fired recently. Its magazine was also 
not in evidence. 


The Case for Israel 


Presenting his Government’s case, Abba S. Eban re- 
called that on December 15 the Council had suspended 
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its discussion of the previous Israeli complaint against 
the United Arab Republic after hearing the President 
of the Council express the hope that those incidents 
were of “an isolated nature” and that the parties would 
do all they could “to prevent recurrence which would 
tend to create new tension in the Middle East.” Mr. 
Eban said that these hopes had not been realized. Re- 
ferring to the incidents listed in the complaint Mr. 
Eban maintained that the attack on the shepherds on 
January 23 was not an isolated incident. It was a “cli- 
max,” not a “beginning.” “What we bring to the Secur- 
ity Council,” Mr. Eban declared, “is the general situa- 
tion . . . created by the policy of Syrian forces in ap- 
parently regarding themselves as immune from the 
cease-fire provisions of the armistice agreement. My 
Government cannot avoid the impression that the Syrian 
forces, which maintain machine-gun and artillery posi- 
tions right up to the frontier, are acting under a policy 
of opening fire whenever anyone comes into view on 
the Israel side,” he added. 

Mr. Eban went on to review the alternatives: To 
“suffer the repetition of such assaults” was “clearly in- 
conceivable.” To act directly in self-defence “could be 
effectively done,” but this was “a last, not a first, re- 
sort.” The third alternative, as he saw it, was to seek 
the aid of the Security Council in the hope that its mem- 
bers would exercise their influence in support of the 
cease-fire provisions of the armistice agreement. 

Israeli forces were instructed not to open fire unless 
they were fired at, he went on. Could anyone reading 
the reports of the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization on this incident, and that of December 3, 
possibly believe that the Syrian forces had the same 
instructions? 

He could not agree that this was a matter not worthy 
of the Council’s consideration, as was the United Arab 
Republic’s reported view. Under the Charter, every 
member state had the right to bring to the Security 
Council matters “likely to endanger international peace 
and security,” and surely the continuation of this con- 
stant firing by Syrian forces into Israeli territory was 
such a matter, Mr. Eban declared. Surely it was not 
necessary to wait until small incidents became major 
ones or developed into chain reactions. 

He urged the restoration of the case-fire as an in- 
junction binding on the Syrian forces. “To deny the pre- 
ventive element in the responsibility of the Security 
Council would be an injury both to Middle Eastern 
peace and to the utility and prestige of the United Na- 
tions system,” he said. 


United Arab Republic Reply 


Omar Loutfi of the United Arab Republic said in 
reply that the incident in question did not warrant call- 
ing a meeting of the Security Council. It fell squarely 
within the province of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, as he had stated in the Council in December 1958. 


Israel, he charged, was conducting “tendentious 


propaganda” and using the Council for objectives which “~ 
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were not in conformity with the Charter. If Israel con- 
tinued in this fashion, the United Arab Republic would 
be forced to seize the Council with a number of minor 
incidents. Under the armistice agreement, he went on, 
it was clearly the duty of Israel to lodge complaints with 
the Mixed Armistice Commission, before coming to the 
Security Council, particularly in case of incidents simi- 
lar to the one before the Council now. 

At the Council meeting on December 15, he noted, 
the representative of the United States had stressed the 
necessity of both parties’ making full use of the ma- 
chinery provided by the armistice agreement. The repre- 
sentatives of Canada, Panama and the USSR, and the 
Council President at that time—the representative of 
Sweden—had expressed the same view. The Council 
President had clearly indicated that these incidents 
could be effectively handled by the Chief of Staff of 
UNTSO, with whom both parties should fully cooperate 

His Government had seized the Mixed Armistice 
Commission with two grave incidents, Mr. Loufti con- 
tinued. They dealt with flights of Israeli military aircraft 
over United Arab Republic territory. The Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission had called upon Israel to cease im- 
mediately violations of United Arab Republic air space. 
The Commission had declared that these Israeli actions 
were a violation of the armistice agreement. Thus 
Israel “once again” had been “branded as the guilty 
party,” Mr. Loutfi declared. 

The Israeli representative had omitted to state that 
the incidents enumerated by him in his speech had not 
been investigated by the Mixed Armistice Commission 
and therefore the facts of each case had not yet been 
established, Mr. Loutfi observed. 

Mr. Eban had also omitted to mention that some of 
the incidents listed by him had been provoked by “‘il- 
legal activities” of Israeli police in the defensive zone 
in the area of Lake Tiberias. All premeditated armed 
aggressions in this area had been committed by Israel 
and had been condemned by the Security Council, Mr. 
Loutfi declared. These had “not been incidents con- 
cerning shepherds.” 

The UNTSO report in no way established that the 
Israeli shepherd had been killed by fire opened by 
United Arab Republic armed forces and therefore in no 
way did it involve any responsibility on the part of the 
Government of the United Arab Republic, he asserted. 
The Israeli efforts to “exploit” such incidents could 
therefore be exposed before the whole world, he added. 

Mr. Loutfi reiterated his Government’s pledge to con- 
tinue to cooperate with the United Nations, and with 
the Mixed Armistice Commission in particular. This, 
he declared, was the only way by which the functioning 
of the armistice agreement could be maintained. It was 
necessary, however, for Israel to change its attitude and 
to cooperate with the United Nations. 


Views of Council Members 


The point of view that clearly emerged during the 
discussion of the question by Council members was 
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(i) that, while any government had the right to appeal 
to the Security Council, it was nevertheless important 
that proper use should be made of the on-the-spot ma- 
chinery provided by the United Nations in the form of 
the various Mixed Armistice Commissions and (ii) that 
stricter orders should be given to armed forces on both 
sides to prohibit all firing except in cases of obvious 
self-defence, and measures should be taken to assure 
that these orders are carried out. 

Elucidating the latter principle, Sir Pierson Dixon of 
the United Kingdom said that both sides should give 
strong and unequivocal instructions to their military 
and para-military forces not to open fire unless fired at. 
Mr. Eban had told the Council that Israeli forces had 
such orders. Sir Pierson said he was sure the Council 
would welcome similar assurances from the United 
Arab Republic. Sir Pierson also expressed regret that 
the machinery provided by the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission was not being used by the parties. (Toward the 
conclusion of the meeting Mr. Loutfi declared that in- 
structions issued to the United Arab Republic troops 
along the demarcation line included instructions strictly 
to respect the terms of the armistice agreement. ) 


The Correct Procedure 


Henry Cabot Lodge of the United States commented 
on the procedure to be adopted in dealing with com- 
plaints such as the one before the Council. Clearly any 
country had the right to bring a complaint before the 
Council. But in the present case, Mr. Lodge observed, 
“specific United Nations machinery had been estab- 
lished in the area and is both available and fully com- 
petent to deal with just such matters.” Under such cir- 
cumstances, “the United States cannot agree that re- 
course is properly sought in the Security Council in the 
first instance,” he declared. The United States believed 
that, with proper use of United Nations machinery 
which existed in the area, most such cases could be 
decided there. 

Moreover, Mr. Lodge said, the results of a detailed 
examination of these complaints by the United Nations 
agencies on the spot, including a meeting of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, would undeniably place the 
Council in a much better position to form a judgment 
on the merits of the case and to deal with it effectively. 

“Departure from this important principle tends to 
establish a precedent which could lead to progressive 
atrophy of the local United Nations machinery,” he 
said. This could have “grave consequences” for the 
maintenance of peace and stability, he added. 

Those concerned could only expect the United Na- 
tions to be able to grant the fullest measure of protec- 
tion to their interests if they participated in good faith 
in the work of the organs established by them and sup- 
ported by the United Nations for the express purpose of 
maintaining peace, Mr. Lodge concluded. 

Georgi P. Arkadev, representing the USSR, said that 
Israel was once again ignoring the armistice machinery 
despite the views expressed at the December meeting by 
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Mongi Slim of Tunisia was President of the Security Council for January when the Council 
met on January 30 to consider the Israeli complaint. Tunisia is one of the three new mem- 
bers of the Security Council elected by the General Assembly 1959-60. Picture shows 
Mr. Slim (right) conferring with the Secretary-General shortly before the meeting started. 


Council members, who had declared that full recourse 
must be taken to it. 

The Israeli representative had attempted to “exag- 
gerate” the importance of the incidents but had not 
succeeded in proving his case, said Mr. Arkadev. Nor 
did the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
report support his contentions. 

Every loss of human life was to be regretted, he went 
on, but it must be kept in mind that the Israeli shep- 
herds were armed, not like their Biblical predecessors 
with staffs, but with submachine guns. 

The representative of the United Arab Republic had 
“effectively dealt” with the “unjustified” Israeli com- 
plaint and had, on his part, referred to serious Israeli 
violations of United Arab Republic air space, Mr. 
Arkadev said. It was noteworthy, he added, that the 
United Arab Republic had taken recourse to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission and not come to the Security 
Council with its complaints. Thus it was continuing to 
respect the jurisdiction of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, and was not resorting to “noisy maneuvers” before 
the Security Council. 

Koto Matsudaira of Japan declared that the Commis- 
sions “should not be left paralyzed.” Mr. Matsudaira 
added that if the Council’s injunctions against the use 
of force were not respected, and if the local peace 
machinery did not function properly, ways should be 
sought “to strengthen, revise or review the whole struc- 
ture of the peace machinery. We are more and 
more inclined to weigh the wisdom of such a course,” he 


“ 


said. 

The Japanese representative’s suggestion was noted 
by Mr. Georges-Picot. The French delegate also re- 
called that when Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
addressed the Council in December, during its con- 
sideration of an earlier Israeli complaint, he used the 
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term “chain reaction” to describe the Palestine border 
situation. “That is exactly the type of danger involved, 
and I wish in this respect to express the profound con- 
cern which is felt by my Government,” Mr. Georges- 
Picot declared. 

Similar fears were expressed by other speakers. 
Egidio Ortona of Italy said that a “spotlight” should be 
kept on the area until there was a real amelioration of 
the situation and “a cessation of all incidents.” 

From the United Nations Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation report, it was difficult for the Security Council 
to make a judgment as to the rights and wrongs of the 
present incident, John G. H. Halstead of Canada ob- 
served. However, he added, the Canadian delegation 
could not take this incident lightly and did not want to 
see the Security Council evade its responsibilities. His 


delegation would regard seriously any disposition by 
the parties to take matters in their own hands. Mr. Hal- 
stead said it was essential that full utilization be made 


of all aspects of existing armistice machinery. 

The view that the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization report was inconclusive was also expressed 
by Tinfu Tsiang of China who added, however, that 
the case should not be dismissed as a trivial one. He 
disagreed with the Israeli use of the term “aggression” 
in the context of the incident. The word could not apply 
to the incident because it could not be construed as an 
act of a state, Dr. Tsiang said. 

Jorge Illueca of Panama shared the concern ex- 
pressed by other delegations with regard to the situation 
in the area. He stressed the need for the strict obser 
ance of the armistice agreement. 

The Council adjourned after the discussion without 
fixing any date for a future meeting to consider the 
Israeli complaint and without taking any formal action. 
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UNICEF's health and welfare pro- 
grams have saved the lives of mil- 
lions of children and have helped 
them erow healthier and stronger. 


D' RING a recent two-month field trip through Asia 
and afterwards the USSR, Maurice Pate, Execu- 
tive Director of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), found encouraging progress in the war 
against disease, particularly in public health and child 
care 

On this trip, his fourth to Asia since 1950, Mr. Pate 
visited eight Asian countries—Japan, the Philippines, 
Vietnam, Thailand, Burma, India, Pakistan and Af- 
ghanistan—and then the Soviet Union, where he spent 
three days in Tashkent, capital of Uzbekistan, and eight 
days in Moscow and vicinity. 

“In 1950, considering the problems some of the 
Asian countries had to face—dense population, lack of 
natural resources, economic underdevelopment and the 
shortage of doctors—I would not have believed that so 
much progress could be made in the field of health in 
so short a time,” said Mr. Pate on his return to Head- 
quarters. 

Taking Asia as a whole, Mr. Pate said, there has 
been a decrease in child mortality since 1950 of at least 
ten per cent. 

UNICcEP, which is financed by voluntary contributions 
from countries and individuals, was created in 1946 by 






UNICEF 


and 


SELF-HELP 


pressing the war on disease 


the General Assembly of the United Nations to help the 
children of war-devastated countries and to raise the 
general level of child health. In 1950 the emphasis was 
shifted from emergency relief to aid for continuing 
child-aid programs, particularly in economically under- 
developed countries, although emergency aid is pro- 
vided in case of earthquakes, floods, droughts, ty- 
phoons, dislocations of war or other disasters. 

UNICEF’s aim is to make a permanent contribution 
to child welfare through programs which countries can 
carry on by themselves after initial UNICEF help. 
“UNICEF is a self-help organization, not a charity,” 
Mr. Pate observed, “in which all countries cooperatively 
invest their resources.” 

For every dollar equivalent that UNICEF gives, the 
receiving country gives an average of $2.50, or two and 
a half times as much. “This policy was established by 
the receiving countries themselves; it is their preference. 
That is one of the reasons why UNICEF doesn’t grow 
faster,’ Mr. Pate added, “for raising the money to 
match UNICEF contributions by two and a half is a 
problem for many countries.” 

Unicer furnishes supplies and equipment, while gov- 
ernments furnish buildings, personnel and internal sup- 
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For every UNICEF dollar, receiving coun- 
try puts down average of $2.50. Right: 
Teaching proper way to clear the streets in 
an Indian community development program. 


More than half of the world’s 650 million chil- 
dren in need are in Asia, where UNICEF has 
eighty-three programs in twenty-one countries. 
Below: Distributing UNICEF milk in Vietnam. 





Burma: Doctors examine children for swollen spleen, 
tell-tale sign of malaria. In effort to wipe out the dis- 
ease, in 1958 UNICEF approved aid for anti-malaria 
campaign in thirty-three countries and gave protection 
to more than thirty million children and mothers. 
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At a press conference at the United Nations 
Information Centre in Moscow, Maurice Pate, 
UNICEF Director (right, at head of table), tells 
of his trip to Southeast Asia and the USSR. 
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plies. Aided countries are responsible for executing 
UNICEF-assisted programs, assuming the additional 
budgetary and administrative commitments needed. 
This ensures that aid goes to projects in which there is 
strong local interest. The administrative and budgetary 
pattern — on national, provincial and local levels — 
facilitates continuation of the programs after UNICEF 
aid ends. All UNICEF-aided campaigns are conducted 
with the technical advice of the World Health Organi- 
zation, the Food and Agriculture Organization or other 
United Nations agencies, at the request of the govern- 
ments of the countries concerned. 

In 1958, more than fifty million children and mothers 
in ninety-seven countries and territories benefited from 
UNICEF’s principal disease control and nutrition pro- 
grarms. Additional millions gained from services now 
available at maternal and child welfare centres and 
hospitals equipped for training purposes with the help 
of unicer. During 1958, $22,600,000 were allocated 
by the Fund’s Executive Board to expand the num- 
ber of projects to 325, in addition to interregional 
projects. 

Of the 650 million of the world’s children who are in 
need, more than half are in Asia, where UNICEF has 
eighty-three programs in twenty-one countries and ter- 
ritories, ranging from basic mother and child welfare 
services to disease control programs concentrating on 
malaria, tuberculosis prevention, yaws, syphilis, tracho- 
ma and leprosy. There are, in addition, nutrition proj- 
ects for maternal and child feeding, milk conservation 
and goitre control. Altogether, UNICEF has allocated 
nearly $60 million in Asia since the beginning of its 


assistance 


Although health conditions have improved since 1950 
in all countries visited on this trip, Mr. Pate found that 
Japan, whose highly industrialized economy puts it in 
a better position than many others, has made striking 
advances in child care. The Philippines, too, have made 
great advances. The people of this country, Mr. Pate 
said, have always had a great thirst for education. With 
their many doctors, nurses and other qualified medical 
personnel, they can do a good job. They have a remark- 
able spirit for health work, with each village taking the 
initiative to open its own health centre and the central 
government providing medical personnel. Afghanistan, 
which for so many centuries isolated itself from the 
world, is now receptive to international cooperation. 

In Moscow and Tashkent, the Alliance of Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies, an organization of twenty 
eight million members designated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment as liaison with UNICEF, made all arrangements for 
Mr. Pate’s visits and interviews. The Alliance is under 
the chairmanship of Professor A. Miterev, one of the 
world’s authorities in the field of public health. 


Among the key officials with whom Mr. Pate had 
visits were Foreign Minister Gromyko and Deputy 
Prime Minister Kozlov. Visits were arranged to the 
Central Research Institute of Health Education of the 
Ministry of Health and, after Mr. Pate expressed par- 


ticular interest in Soviet tuberculosis control efforts, 
to the Tuberculosis Control Section of the Ministry of 
Health, where Mr. Pate was informed that oral BcG 
vaccine is given to all new-born babies within three 
days of birth. Testing and eventual revaccination, if 
necessary, at two, seven, ten, twelve, fifteen and eight- 
een years of age is compulsory. Dry BCG vaccine is 
used. While those in the age group seven to eighteen 
are accessible through schools, two-year-olds in their 
respective homes present more of a problem. 

The Nutrition Institute, which Mr. Pate also visited, 
has a staff of 380. At present the Institute is engaged 
in research on food needs of children and adults, on 
nutrition prophylaxis against industrial diseases, effects 
of nutrition on heart diseases, studies of chemical food 
additives and effects of agricultural insecticides on 
health. In addition, Mr. Pate visited, in Moscow and 
Tashkent and their vicinities, a number of schools, 
clinics, sanitariums for tubercular children, day nurs- 
eries and collective farms where he saw well-kept small 
maternity homes and clinics. 

In the Soviet Union there is, according to Mr. Pate. 
a growing appreciation of the value of UNICEF’s work 
and the government is encouraging public information 
about the United Nations and its activities. More infor- 
mation is being disseminated than ever before with the 
help of the USSR United Nations Association. “The 
intention of the government and of the United Nations 
Association,” Mr. Pate said, “is to do more educational 
work on UNICEF.” 

The United Nations Association, which has its Mos- 
cow Offices in the Institute of History building, chan- 
nels information mainly through the Soviet Association 
for Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge. 
an organization which has centres throughout the Soviet 
Union and of which it is a cooperating member. The 
Association also works through the trade unions and the 
Central Women’s Association, which are cooperating 
members of the Association. Professor Topcheff, Vice- 
Chairman of the Academy of Science, is chairman of 
the Association, a fact which Mr. Pate thought was 
indicative of the interest in the United Nations, in view 
of the high regard in which the Academy is held. 

The Soviet Union has been a member of UNICEF's 
thirty-nation Executive Board for twelve years and a 
contributing country for four. 

UniceF hopes for a budget of $25 million this year. 
“We would like to see substantial annual increases in 
this budget; in view of the great need throughout the 
world, a modest goal over the next five years would be 
to reach a budget of $32 million annually. 

“There are many other things that UNICEF could do 
for children, including some modest encouragement in 
the field of elementary education. We have kept chil- 
dren alive and helped them to grow up to be more 
healthy; but so far we have done nothing for their 
minds,” Mr. Pate said, referring to a new initiative 
taken in this direction by the UNICEF Executive Board 
at its last September meeting. 
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WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ? 


IT. Obstacles 


This is the second of a series of articles on the 


general theme of economic development. It is the 


to Economic 


purpose of this series to examine some of the main 


problems confronting the economically underdevel- 


Development 


oped countries and the steps being taken by their 
governments, with international help, to overcome 


them—a matter of vital concern to the United Na- 


tions and the specialized agencies, which are playing an important part in 
mobilizing world resources to help these governments in their task. 


r May be said that there are five major obstacles to 

economic development, leading from the agricultural 
to the industrial stage. These five are (a) inefficient 
agriculture, (b) inadequacies of the economic structure 
and shortages in essential factors of production, (c) 
weaknesses in public administration, (d) the limitations 
suffered by underdeveloped countries as a result of their 
international position, and (e) demographic and social 
problems. We will briefly consider each of these. 


a. Agricultural Progress Fundamental 

The vast majority of the world’s farmers produce 
barely enough food for themselves and their families. 
In countries where modern methods of agriculture are 
followed, and especially where mechanization has been 
introduced, one man will grow enough to feed scores 
of people living far away from the land he cultivates. 
This is one yardstick by which to judge how far coun- 
tries have advanced along the economic road. 

No far-reaching economic development is likely to 
occur in an underdeveloped country until the methods 
and output of agriculture first undergo improvement. 
At all stages, agricultural progress and an increase in 
farmers’ incomes should be tied in with industrial de- 
velopment plans, to feed the industrial workers and to 
provide a market for their manufactures. It will be re- 
called that special emphasis was laid in the USSR on 
the increase of food production by collectivizing the 
farms, by introducing machinery on a large scale, by 
irrigation, land reclamation and the encouragement of 
scientific research into all aspects of agriculture. This 
prior stepping up, of output from the farms was re- 
garded as essential for the success of the Soviet in- 
dustrialization plans. A similar policy is being pursued 
in the People’s Republic of China, and for the same 
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reason. India is also engaged upon the huge task of in- 
creasing agricultural output in the 500,000 villages 
where most of her people live. 

Resistance to new methods in agriculture tends to be 
strong. The conservative habits of country dwellers, as 
compared with city populations, are well known. 
Agriculture, pursued in accordance with the slow rhy- 
thms of nature, repeats its processes, as nature repeats 
her seasons, unvaryingly, while the generations of men 
come and go. Countrymen the world over tend to be 
suspicious of change. Long and patient demonstration 
that they stand to gain by altering their ways will 
usually be required. This is all the more true in the 
case of illiterate farmers, who constitute the great ma- 
jority of the world’s agricultural population. Inability 
to read puts a country dweller beyond the reach of 
even the simplest instruction by leaflet. It also leaves 
him without any conception of the progress achieved 
far from his own village and of the other tremendous 
changes taking place in the world. To a certain extent, 
radio is making up for this deficiency, but the cost 
of receivers is still too high for most country dwellers, 
and even radio programs produce better results among 
an audience able to read and to compare a broadcast 
talk with other sources of information. 

There remains an obstacle to progress in many un- 
derdeveloped countries represented by the system of 
land tenure. Many of the world’s peasants are hope- 
lessly in debt to landlord or money lender. Landowners, 
even if educated, are often unwilling to introduce 
changes which might require some sacrifice or unusual 
effort on their part. Often, land is held in small parcels 
which do not permit those who work them to use ma- 
chinery, and small farmers are usually reluctant to com- 
bine for the common benefit. Where this is being done 
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through community development, remarkable progress 
has been made by irrigation, the sinking of wells, the 
building of roads, the setting up of marketing schemes 
and other initiatives of the kind. 

In many cases, land reform is an essential first step 
toward improving the output of the agricultural work- 
ers. Such land reform belongs, of course, to the respon- 
sibilities of government and much work has to be done 
by those responsible for preparing the necessary legis- 
lation, which will need to take account of the best size 
of the unit of cultivation to be encouraged and other 
technical factors in the situation. Means must be found 
to make capital available to the farmers and to organize 
training schemes by which their output can be increased 
through the application of more efficient methods. 

There remains the supreme fact that the world’s 
population may, if present trends continue, more than 
double itself by the year 2000, whereas land improve- 
ment and more scientific agricultural methods are not 
expected, unless we unveil new secrets of nature, to in- 
crease the present very inadequate output of food in an 


equal degree 


b. Inadequate Economic Structure and 
Shortage of Factors of Production 


It is by no means only the inefficiency of agriculture 
which causes countries to lag behind economically. 
Their whole structure and national tradition are often 
without certain essential elements. Thus there will be 
a lack of information about the country’s available 
resources, combined with a scarcity of capital and 
technical knowledge. Skilled workers and managers are 
extremely hard to find. Credit will be difficult to obtain. 
The necessary highways and railroads have not been 
constructed. Most of the people have lived so long in 
self-supporting, village communities and have so little 
money that they constitute a very poor potential market 
for the would-be industrialist or businessman. Dis- 
couraged by such prospects and by a lack of every fa- 
cility from electric power to statistics, the industrialist or 
businessman may well use his capital in other ways. 

An adequate transport system is one of the essential 
facilities almost always lacking. The choice of a location 
for a factory will depend largely on questions of cost. 
and these, in turn, will be affected by the availability 
of transport for raw materials and the resulting manu- 
factures. In such countries as Afghanistan, Ethiopia, 
Nepal and New Guinea transport difficulties have been 
one of the principal factors preventing economic de- 
velopment. In others, such as Mexico and Turkey, 
they have tended to concentrate industries—and there- 
fore higher standards of living—in seaports, which 
provide an important transport link with the outside 
world. Lack of transport is holding up development in 
many parts of the world. 

Another essential factor present in too small quan- 
tities is industrial power. With increasing mechanization, 
manufacturing industry depends more and more on 


local power facilities. Large concerns may generate this 


power for themselves, but the smaller units, which usu- 
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ally pioneer in the industrialization process, require 
purchasable power, and in most areas the electricity- 
generating capacity of the less developed countries is 
unable to provide sufficient current for the demand. In 
1952 the industrial countries produced no less than 
93.2 per cent of the world’s electric power. Australia 
and New Zealand alone, counted as industrial countries, 
produced more than the whole of Asia, excluding Japan, 
although their combined population was only some 
eleven million. 

In their attempt to provide themselves with adequate 
power, the underdeveloped countries face severe prob- 
lems. Power facilities cannot be gradually increased, at 
small cost, to meet growing demand. They must be 
laid down in complex and costly units. If a river is to 
be harnessed for electric power, a dam of a certain 
height and width must be constructed, even if its out- 
put will at first be more than is needed. Without ade- 
quate facilities for producing power, no real economic 
development is possible. On the other hand, very heavy 
investment in them may divert capital which, at an early 
stage, could be used still more beneficially elsewhere in 
the economy. 

Lack of trained personnel at all levels is no less 
widespread and no less fundamental than lack of 
capital. There is a great shortage of technical training 
colleges and other institutions which, in a more de- 
veloped society, would help to improve skills and so 
to raise capital. New factories in the underdeveloped 
countries may find their work hampered and their 
costs increased by having to provide their own training 
facilities. 

In addition to the obstacles thus presented, it should 
be remembered that economic development requires a 
whole new apparatus of credit, banking and insurance 
facilities which are taken for granted in a developed 
economy, but which exist only on a very limited scale in 
the underdeveloped countries or as local establish- 
ments of foreign enterprise and capital. 

We saw that domestic industry is likely in most 
cases to develop in response to growing local demand. 
This demand in turn depends to some extent on how 
effectively manufacturers can take their products to the 
consumer. Where there is not a proper selling organiza- 
tion, even the small domestic market that does exist can- 
not be cultivated to the full. An example of what can 
be done to bring goods more effectively to the pur- 
chaser was seen when a large mail-order concern 
opened up wide markets in Mexico which were pre- 
viously untouched. When the selling machinery is in- 
adequate, a manufacturer is faced with the problem of 
organizing the distribution of his products for himself, 
thus increasing his costs. 

Where the mass market is unduly restricted, in- 
dustry will find it difficult to operate at a profit, because 
it will be unable to cut its costs by working at optimum 
size and with equipment which will help to reduce out- 
lay. Low personal incomes earned by a majority of the 
people naturally create an unfavorable atmosphere for 
the growth of industry, The lower the income, the 
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Harnessing water and electric power has helped revolutionize 


industrial development everywhere. In the forests and valleys of many under 


developed lands the towering masts of hydroelectric stations are a sign of future prosperity 
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higher is likely to be the proportion of it spent on food. 
As economic development proceeds and as new employ- 
ment is created in industry, more people rise in the 
financial scale, creating an expanded demand for manu- 
factured goods. Nevertheless, many underdeveloped 
countries are too small to sustain factories of economic 
size in more than one or two industries. For them the 
attainable level of industrialization is not likely to be 
high. 

‘The economic development of small countries there- 
fore presents special problems beyond those met with 
in the larger underdeveloped countries with big po- 
tential markets. Some of the smaller countries are at- 
tempting to overcome this deficiency by associating 
in regional groups, since several countries taken to- 
gether are better able to provide outlets for any new 
industries established in the region. An example would 
be the steps which have been taken to integrate the 
economies of five Central American republics—Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. This integration involves the working out of 
common customs policies, the setting up of new in- 
dustries on a regional basis, close cooperation in pub- 
lic administration throughout the area, joint ownership 
of a merchant marine and other far-reaching in- 
novations. Where no such regional plans are con- 
templated, most of the smaller countries are faced with 
the problem of developing their economies without 
having sufficient domestic outlets to encourage in- 
dustrialization on a considerable scale. 

The inadequacy of domestic markets in the under- 
developed countries makes it more difficult to attract 
industrial capital. The foreign investor may think of an 
underdeveloped country as a marginal market, which 
can be adequately served by factories located in more 
favorable sites. If a local factory is established, its 
size will be governed by that of the potential market. 
For this reason, it may be unable to embark on con- 
tinuous large-scale production, and its average costs 
may therefore be appreciably higher than they would 
be in countries with a large domestic market. Such a 
factory would find itself at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with exporters in the industrialized countries. 

The smallness of the market in an underdeveloped 
country tells us that most of the people living there are 
very poor and are not accustomed to buying manu- 
factured goods on a large scale, which is another way 
of saying that their country is underdeveloped. To en- 
large the market therefore means to develop the na- 
tional economy as a whole 

Economic development of a previously underde- 
veloped country or region brings benefits to other coun- 
tries also, sometimes to very distant ones. Poverty 
anywhere, says an ILO slogan, is a threat to prosperity 
everywhere. The more highly developed a country or 
region, the more it is likely to buy from others, and 
therefore the more it is likely to add to the general wel- 
fare. As an example, in 1956 each inhabitant of Canada 
bought goods from the United States to the value of 
$248.00, and each inhabitant of the Netherlands, goods 
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to the value of $52.00. By way of contrast, each in- 
habitant of Egypt imported goods only to the value of 
$3.71, and each inhabitant of India spent only $0.69 
on such imports—both of these figures being, of course, 
no more than statistical averages, as the vast majority 
of the people in both Egypt and India are too poor to 
buy any United States products at all. 


ec. Public Administration 
and Government Policy 


Very much will depend in an underdeveloped coun- 
try upon the attitude and efficiency of the national ad- 
ministrative machinery by which the government pro- 
motes and encourages economic development in all 
sectors. The maintenance of public order, high stand- 
ards of justice in the law courts and the smooth con- 
tinuity of civil service policies and personnel are es- 
sential to orderly development. Efficiency of the gov- 
ernment departments themselves is of major im- 
portance, because they will carry heavy responsibilities 
in the framing and implementing of economic develop- 
ment plans. Such plans have little chance of success 
if the national administration has not at its disposal 
a well-trained, competent and devoted body of civil 
servants. In such areas as factory inspection, tax super- 
vision and price control, it is obvious that a high degree 
both of competence and honesty is essential to prevent 
abuse. 

Many of the underdeveloped countries were governed 
for so long by a foreign administrative service that they 
have found it difficult, on winning political inde- 
pendence, to fill even key posts with competent na- 
tionals, let alone the considerable numbers of inter- 
mediate and junior posts which themselves may in- 
volve a measure of responsibility in geographical re- 
gions where means of communication with the central 
government are inadequate. 

Most underdeveloped countries suffer from a lack 
of reliable statistics officially prepared. Few of their 
officials have had any training in statistics or realize 
the importance of accurate statistical surveys. Where 
population, trade and industrial statistics are regularly 
issued. and this is rare in the less developed countries, 
there ften so long a delay between the compiling 
of the returns and their publication that the value of 
the statistics is seriously lessened from the point of 
view of an official or an industrialist who has to take 
important decisions. 

It is essential to establish confidence in the under- 
developed countries, all of which will require the in- 
vestment of capital from abroad. Where there is 
thought to be a possibility of arbitrary action or sudden 
changes in official regulations, this will agt as a deterrent 
to potential industrialists at home and bo potential in- 
investors abroad. The greatest fear of all for such in- 
vestors is that a government may decide to expropriate 
investment or that a new regime may go back on pre- 
vious commitments. In this field, each underdeveloped 
country has to compete with other investment outlets 
in countries with a long tradition of stability. The more 
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reliable he feels a country to be, the more likely is a 
foreign investor to risk part of his capital in it. 

Economic development involves profound changes 
in the country undergoing it. It brings a host of new 
problems in public health, education, labor relations, 
urbanization, fiscal and trade policy. These problems 
call for a parallel growth in the administrative services 
of the government. Somehow, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have to create a cadre of trained officials with 
real knowledge of such problems and with the capacity 
to take decisions implementing government policies. It 
is an almost universal weakness of underdeveloped 
countries that their lack of trained administrators is 
acute at a time when their development programs need 
the services of such administrators most urgently. 


d. Underdeveloped Countries in a 
Weak Position Internationally 


Underdeveloped countries are in a weak position, 
economically speaking, as compared with those where 
industry is highly developed. These countries often de- 
pend for the stability of their budgets on the export 
of one or two staple commodities. In Chile, the main 
export is copper. For each American cent by which 
the price of a pound of copper varies, the Chilean treas- 
ury gains or loses approximately $4 million in tax 
revenues. In Brazil, Colombia and Central America, 
coffee accounts for up to three quarters of the foreign 
exchange earned and, ‘of Latin America’s twenty coun- 
tries, no fewer than fourteen depend to a large extent 
on the sale of coffee. While a fall in the price of her 
favorite coffee will please the housewife in North 
America, it may cause distress and misery in the sister 
continent. Dependence upon one or two export com- 
modities is usually detrimental to an underdeveloped 
country on the world markets. While the price of copper 
remained fixed from 1942 to 1946, Chile had to pay 
more and more for various essential imports. Fluctua- 
tions of prices have sometimes caused the commodity 
exports from an underdeveloped country to fall in value 
by more than half within a few years during which the 
price of manufactured goods has steadily risen. 

All underdeveloped countries depend largely on 
others more advanced, both for capital goods like 
machinery and for technical knowledge and the con- 
tinuing fruits of new invention. Attempts have been 
made to prevent the export of new machinery which 
was raising productivity in one or other of the ad- 
vanced countries but, as a result of growing competition 
between the makers of machines, this practice is no 
longer followed. Nevertheless, the would-be manu- 
facturer in an underdeveloped country still suffers from 
some disadvantages. There are times when the industrial 
countries themselves absorb the full output of the 
machine-making industry, or so high a proportion of 
it as to tell seriously against the competitor from an 
underdeveloped economy. Countries which suffered 
heavy destruction of machines and other capital equip- 
ment during the Second World War continued for 
several years to experience shortages of plant and 
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machinery, and during this period the rate of economic 
progress in the underdeveloped countries was slowed 
down because of the difficulty of equipping new 
factories. 

Capital goods such as machinery may cost the un- 
derdeveloped country more because its industrialists 
have less experience of the market, are further from 
the sources of supply of such machines and have to 
pay more for their transport and installation. This 
means a higher proportion of capital costs, including 
interest and amortization, in total manufacturing costs, 
and the underdeveloped country is thus placed at a 
relative disadvantage. This may prove serious in such 
a period as the postwar years when the new factories, 
still burdened with such capital costs, have to compete 
with older firms which may have completely paid for 
their plant. 

The manufacturer in an underdeveloped country also 
has to face the fact that machinery and other equip- 
ment is usually designed to meet not his requirements, 
but those of industrialized countries where conditions 
may be very different. Intricate machines may be ap- 
propriate to the skilled labor available in industrialized 
countries, but repair and maintenance costs for such 
machines will be much higher when the proportion of 
unskilled labor is greater. 

Technical improvements constantly being made in 
industrial processes are harder to adopt in the underde- 
veloped areas, which therefore tend to continue to 
lag behind those that had bigger advantages to start 
with. When this factor is added to the lack of capital 
for replacement or modification of plant, it will be 
seen that the gap between industrial and less developed 
countries may prove difficult to reduce. 


e. Demographic and Social Problems 


All economic development is a result of human ac- 
tion, and its purpose is to promote human welfare. It 
follows that it cannot be considered in economic terms 
alone. Obstacles to such development go beyond the 
shortage of capital and the lack of electric power. Hu- 
man beings, their numbers, their way of life, their be- 
liefs, their traditions—these are of primary importance. 


The Problem of Growing Population 

The size and density of a country’s population are 
important factors in its economic growth. Sometimes 
density of population will lead to widespread poverty 
and underemployment and thus offer an obstacle to 
advancement. Elsewhere, there may be too few people 
to develop the natural resources available. Countries 
like Argentina, Australia, Canada and the Union of 
South Africa have been greatly helped by immigration 
to use their natural resources better. Many of the im- 
migrants were people of productive age who possessed 
valuable skills. In consequence, these countries have 
seen a great increase in their production, leading to a 
rise in incomes which has meant both a growing de- 
mand for manufactures and an increase of investment 
in new industrial plant. These advantages occur, how- 
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Burmese farmer and family visit an agricultural co- 
operative store in a small town near Rangoon. The rice 
harvest has been good and the farmer can afford t 

cloth and other items needed by his family 


ever, only if enough money is being invested to keep 


the growing labor force at work in such a way that its 
average output can be raised. This will not be the case 
where population increases rapidly against a back 
ground of low incomes and shortage of capital. Japan 
achieved her industrialization before the First World 
War by using the fruits of rising productivity for fur 
ther capital investment rather than for consumption 
Her living standards therefore rose less than would be 
expected and, just before the Second World War, the 
caloric value of the average Japanese diet was no 
greater than that in much less industrialized Asian 
countries 

Ihe rise in the world’s population is a factor ol 
which account must be taken in any study of economic 
development, since the attempt to improve living stand 
ards is continually threatened by the fact that there ts 
an ever-increasing number of people to be provided for 
and that the normal tendency in these circumstances 
is toward a fall in the average living standards of the 
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One third of the world’s natural rubber—half its 
high-grade product—comes from the Federation of 
Malaya and accounts for two thirds of the valu 

of its exports. Below: a woman technician at work 
in the Rubber Research Institute at Kuala Lumpur. 





Villagers threshing barley on a Peruvian farm. Modern 
farming techniques are gradually replacing old fashioned 
methods, thanks to aid from the Andean Indian Mis- 
sion, @ cooperative venture operating in the Andes. 
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inhabitants of a world becoming more and more fiercely 
competitive. The growth of the world’s population has 
been steadily gathering momentum in the past two 
or three centuries, and in addition there is in our time 
a new factor in the shape of declining death rates. 
Modern medicine, spreading to areas of the world 
where it has been almost unknown hitherto, is enor- 
mously reducing infant mortality at one end of the 
human life scale and prolonging the expectancy of life 
at the other. 

Partly with the help of modern science and partly 
without it, the population of the world as a whole has 
doubled in the last hundred years. Experts estimate 
that, if the present rate of increase continues, it will 
double itself again by the year 2000. This figure is 
regarded as a “plausible medium assumption,” and 
some experts would put it higher still. It is pointed 
out that the most disturbing element in these calcula- 
tions is the fact that the year 2000 is so near to us. In 
fact, it is actually closer to us in time than the year 
1914, which many of us can personally remember. 
During the next forty years, our progress both in tech- 


nical achievement and in international cooperation will 
have to be a good deal more effective than during 
the last forty, if we are to provide this huge population 
with the minimum conditions which will enable the 
dignity of the human species to be preserved. 

It is difficult to imagine what the world would be 
like if it were inhabited by more than twice the number 
of people now in existence. It is not only the planners 
of economic development who should be giving serious 
thought to a process which concerns the whole destiny 
of man. Dating the history of the various species of 
fossil-man is a hazardous proceeding, but most ex- 
perts would allot a period of somewhere between a 
quarter of a million and a million years to the presence 
of man on this planet. It has therefore taken this im- 
mense lapse of time to bring the world’s population up 
to 2,500 million, yet it will now take, say the experts, 
a mere thirty years to add another 2,000 million. It is 
the tremendous acceleration of this process which offers 
man so great a challenge. There is not much time for 
him to ponder the problem and to seek solutions. We 
are swimming, say the experts, against the tide. It is 
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Finland’s economic progress has been aided by International Bank loans for the construction of sawmills, pulp and 
paper plants and for modern factory machinery. Seen above: concrete pipe lines await placement at a new steam 
power plant in Helsinki 
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well to keep these figures in mind during any discussion 
of economic development and future living standards. 
[hey have an importance which transcends any im- 
mediate economic and social plans, however urgent 
these may seem. They are indeed, say the authors of a 
United Nations population study, at the very heart of 
the problem of our existence. 


Rapidly increasing populations constitute a problem 
for almost all underdeveloped countries. A very high 
birth rate usually means that there are relatively fewer 
people of economically productive age, and this rela- 
tively small group has to provide for an abnormally 
large number of unproductive people before being in 
a position to invest any savings in new development. 
he amount available for such investment is therefore 
proportionately less than in most countries where the 
birth rate is lower. Although the introduction of ma- 
ternal and child care will allow more children to survive 
and become productive workers, the ratio between chil- 
dren and adults will remain much the same, for the 
greater number of survivors seems likely to produce 
proportionately larger numbers of children in the fu- 
ture. The effect of an increasing birth rate in any given 
country will depend upon the success which that coun- 
try shows in exploiting its natural resources, but rapid 
population growth, in the short run, is likely to be an 
obstacle to economic development. 

Increase in population therefore remains one of the 
fundamental problems confronting the underdeveloped 
countries. India has some five million more mouths to 
be fed every year, and Egypt perhaps as many as a 
million. In such countries, demand for the foreseeable 
future is likely to concentrate on food, and there will 
be little inducement held out to manufacturers. In the 
nineteenth century, Western Europe, as we have seen, 
added to its own food resources through the settlement 
of North America, South America and Australia. Since 
no new continents remain to be opened up, the dis- 
covery of new foodstuffs such as algae that could be 
cheaply produced on a large scale may offer a solution 
to this problem for today’s underdeveloped countries, 
if solution there is to be 


Secial Attitudes and Economic Derelopment 


We have seen some of the differences existing be- 
tween the social structure and social attitudes of West- 
ern Europe in the first days of the Industrial Revolution 
and those of most contemporary underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The latter have generally seen no gradual process 
of social change such as took place in Europe. They 
have to introduce into a largely unprepared economy 
an industrial system which will not develop by degrees. 
as it did in Europe and America, from elementary to 
higher forms, but will have to be absorbed at a much 
more advanced technological stage. 

Various degrees of resistance to economic change 
are to be found in the underdeveloped countries of to- 
day. Some of the poorer sections of the people may be 
unfavorable or indifferent to new forms of industrial 
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production and unfamiliar ways of life. Outside the 
small upper classes, potential leaders for an industrial 
movement are hard to find and, even there, the educa- 
tion and tastes of their members do not dispose them 
toward industrial activities or the businessman’s attitude 
to life, while their lands often enable them to live in 
comfort on rents from their peasantry. The prestige at- 


taching to the ownership of land, a military career, 
diplomacy or some other traditional occupation attracts 
the sons of such families. Trade as a career would be 
considered unworthy of an educated man’s attention. 

For many centuries, Chinese society was organized 
upon a principle which allowed merchants, artisans or 
peasants to be accepted into the higher class of gentry 
and scholars, where real honor was paid to such 
civilized attainments as the writing of poetry, painting 
on silk and artistic calligraphy. Any Chinese artisan or 
merchant might acquire the financial means to move 
in this society and to display his talents there, but these 
artistic talents were reckoned as of much greater value 
than the skills which occasioned his rise, and such a 
man would tend to shed the business role by which he 
achieved social success. Capital accumulated on the 
way up by a farmer or merchant would more often be 
used to build an attractive house, with suitable art 
treasures, and to educate his sons, than invested for 
further money-making. A somewhat similar distaste for 
the mercantile way of life has been seen at various 
stages and in various parts of the world, where there has 
been a tendency in the upper classes to leave economic 
operations in their countries to various foreign groups. 
In Europe, the Jews, the Lombards, the Genoese and 
the Germans save all played notable roles in this 
respect. 

It has been observed that the strong family or local 
loyalties to be met with in pre-industrial society act 
as an obstacle to economic development, because they 
make it more difficult to develop new or broader loyal- 
ties in a non-rural society. Where personal obligations 
to family and friends count heavily, the new worker in 
an industrial enterprise may not easily develop a sense 
of responsibility to the factory where he works or to 
the industry as a whole. For example, in countries 
where underemployment is severe, the practice of put- 
ting relatives on the payroll, even though they are in- 
competent, may have a serious effect on a large en- 
terprise and may be disastrous to a small one. Where 
an employee has no family ties with the firm, he may 
feel little obligation toward it and a tradition of im- 
personal service may be hard to establish. In general, 
difficulties have to be faced in the relationship between 
employer and employee, especially when most of the 
workers have come from a village community where 
they were accustomed to a paternal attitude on the 
part of the landowner, which the urban industrialist 
may not exhibit toward his workers. In consequence, 
the latter are sometimes tempted to see their ups and 
downs in terms of what they believe to be the factory 
owner’s greed. 
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The new city workers, uprooted from their tradition- 
al way of life and their strong local ties, often find 
little compensation in the city. They lack the educa- 
tion and open mind which would lead them to grasp 
the possibilities of economic development. Technical 
innovations have no attraction for them, and they 
do not realize how continuing research and develop- 
ment can ultimately benefit them. There is often no 
attempt made to explain these things to new workers 
or to seek their interested cooperation. 


The low level of literacy is a much greater handicap 
than it was in the industrialization of early nineteenth- 
century Europe. The worker needs to be able to read 
if he is to adjust himself to modern city life and to 
participate intelligently in the great changes upon which 
his people have embarked. Poor health among many 
of these workers tends to reduce both their efficiency 
and the interest which they take in their work, while it 
also accounts for an unusually high rate of absenteeism. 
While the prevalence of endemic diseases like malaria 
reduces the amount of work which can be done by 
millions of workers on the land, its effect is much more 
serious in the factory. On the land, other members of a 
family can easily take the place of a man temporarily 
sick, but factory production needs continuous and con- 
centrated effort and also team work for the application 
of required skills. 

Most underdeveloped countries suffer from a high 
rate of labor turnover and absenteeism. The unending 
recruitment and training of new workers will impair 
efficiency and reduce earnings in any industry. There 
is often a tendency for workers to stay only long enough 
to earn a specific sum of money for some special pur- 
pose, such as paying taxes, while the difficulty of ad- 
justment may send workers from one industry to an- 
other, seeking better conditions. Many become home- 
sick and return to their villages. Such workers often 
suffer from the loss of their traditional forms of se- 
curity. Village society has recognized systems of family 
and mutual aid, which help the individual in hard 
times. A peasant, when he becomes a townsman, often 
finds the uncertainties of industrial employment a poor 
exchange for a system which may promise him no hope 
of advancement but which he knows and which he feels 
to be safe. Those who leave the villages for the towns 
usually do so because conditions on the land are bad, 
and because they expect to recoup their losses by tak- 
ing an industrial job. This tends to create an unsettled 
proletariat, which works in industry rather against its 
will and fails to find as many satisfactions as grievances 
in the new way of life. 

Many of the seasonal or temporary workers never 
become really assimilated by industry, especially where 
employment in such industries is sensitive to fluctuations 
in the world market, so that workers from the country 
are liable to lose their jobs at any time. In Japan, the 
drift back to the countryside of skilled workers in per- 
iods of depression led to the setting up of low-cost 
rural industries by those who never returned to the 
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towns. A different effect of the drift is to be seen in 
parts of Africa, where various forms of segregation 
tend to keep African industrial workers at the unskilled 
level, reducing their productivity and their possible 
usefulness in the villages when they return there. 


Change Comes to the Village 


It would be a mistake to suppose that the villages 
themselves remain unaffected by the growing pains of 
industrialization. In some areas, a decline in village 
solidarity seems to have been part of the social price 
paid for economic development. In parts of Asia the 
village, which was the basic economic and cultural unit 
of the people, has suffered much from the disrupting 
forces of technology which have tied it up, in a few 
short years, with the city and the outside world. Crafts- 
men using their inherited skill on spinning and weaving, 
pottery, brassware, dyeing and lacquer work have been 
forced out of business by a flood of machine-made 
goods, and their skills have been lost. This cannot hap- 
pen without a break in the sense of village solidarity 
which had existed for centuries. The change has tended 
in many cases to make people restless and uneasy. It 
has often given them new and vague desires which they 
lack the means to satisfy. “The village, which was 
formerly a family,” says one observer, “became trans- 
formed into an adjunct of the factory, a mob.” One 
result of this change has been to cause a withering 
away of the village festivals and ceremonies which had 
given color to life and had maintained social ties while 
giving each villager a feeling that he had a fixed place 
in the world. Without these satisfactions, the villager 
often feels that his little community has become poorer 
and emptier. “A tie, a support, a content of the in- 
dividual life has been taken away,” says another writer, 
“and nothing of equal value has been put in its place.” 
In many areas, this is happening against a background 
of improved health standards and lower mortality—of 
which the first result is an increase in population and a 
consequent pressure on food—before economic de- 
velopment has gone far enough to provide sufficient 
openings for the people to earn an income and to lead 
a satisfying life. 

It would seem that no far-reaching economic de- 
velopment involving industrialization can take place 
without some degree of hardship among the followers 
of older callings and practitioners of displaced tech- 
niques. In the economically advanced countries, much 
thought will have to be given to the re-training and 
re-employment of large numbers of workers who are 
likely to be displaced by automation in the coming 
years. It is one of the important functions of govern- 
ment to arrange for continual study of such social 
changes and to provide in good time for solutions that 
will at least minimize the suffering they bring. There 
are many other ways in which the governments of 
today are taking an active part in the promotion and 
control of economic development. In the next instal- 
ment we will turn our attention to some of these. 
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The Challenge 


of the Future 


in a World of Change 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 


recently delivered an address at the ceremony 


in which Professor George C. de Hevesy 


received the Atoms for Peace Award 


of the Rockefeller Institute in New York. 


Its text follou S. 


The Secretary-General at a recent press conference. 


JiTHIN the span of one man’s life, science, tech- 

nology and economic and political developments 
have brought a greater and more world-embracing 
change in the life of mankind than had previously taken 
place in centuries or, in some respects, even millenia. 

The last half century has brought to fruition, with 
revolutionary consequences, ideas and initiatives of 
generations. The change is in no way complete; we are 
perhaps only at its beginning. The final results are still 
undetermined, but, to a large extent, will be decided 
by our way of reacting to the developing situation. 

In very simple words, one of the leading nuclear 
physicists has formulated our personal problem when 
he says that the ways that we learned in childhood are 
now only very meagerly adequate for the issues that 
we must meet in maturity. His words stress how devel- 
oping knowledge and technology, and a developing 
society, require of us a continuous development also 
of the individual. 

In an often quoted statement, Arnold Toynbee has 
pointed to the awareness of the responsibility of the 
more highly developed societies for those who have 
lagged behind in the race as the most characteristic new 
fact of our generation. This new awareness, however, 
seems to me to be rather a symptom of change than an 
independent and decisive factor in the change. We can 
easily trace its roots in the past and its background in 
the present. 

How much of this new awareness is spontaneous, 
and how much of it is a response to a demand for a 
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share of the place in the sun by that vast majority of 
mankind which has been left behind? Back of the 
demand and back of the response we find ideas that, 
in national communities, broke through long ago in the 
French Revolution, in the American Revolution and— 
not to be forgotten—in the Soviet Revolution. 

These ideologies of past and present generations would 
not have brought our world to the ferment in which we 
find it at present, had it not been for the development of 
communications over the last decades. I, myself, and 
certainly many of us, have had the privilege of meeting 
pioneers who penetrated into Gobi or to Lhasa by foot, 
or men who crossed the Arctic icecap with dogs. Today 
the same regions are easily reached by plane by any- 
body, while the voice of the political leaders now can 
penetrate to the innermost recesses of what was terra 
incognita only some decades ago. Members of a fam- 
ily who starve in the Indo-Chinese jungle nowadays are 
people we all may meet. It is no longer a feat to visit 
the clay-huts of the desert. And we have no excuse not 
to tackle with our modern equipment the diseases of 
children in the igloos of the Arctic region. Likewise, 
difficult though it may be to envisage what the stand- 
ard of life and the political liberties in highly developed 
countries mean to such societies, the road has been 
opened to everyone in the most remote places of the 
globe to compare his position with that of more for- 
tunate peoples. Thus, ideas and ideologies peculiar to 
the West have in our time, in their practical application, 
become factors in global development and of global 
significance. 


An Epoch of Change 


The discoveries and inventions which have opened 
the doors for personal contacts all around the globe, 
and for the written and spoken word in every quarter, 
have, at the same time, put at our disposal means by 
which we have unprecedented possibilities to change 
conditions of life for the better, for all people. Our 
increased knowledge has given us new sources of power 
and new insight into the nature of disease. It may be 
that we are still far from mastering disease, and it may 
be that we are still far from mastering the new sources 
of energy sufficiently well to meet the demand of a 
quickly growing humanity for a life in dignity without 
fear. But, the newly developed perspectives are such 
that political economy need no longer be the “dismal 
science” of the days of Malthus. 

Thus, in this epoch of change we see science as a 
primus motor but likewise as a human activity from 
which we may expect many of the replies to our pres- 
ent-day problems as they are determined by our con- 
cepts of man and society in their new, world-wide 
application. 

The half century which I have characterized here as 
an epoch of change has also seen two global wars of 
unprecedented violence and destruction, the last one 
having the additional—and doubtful—honor of having 
introduced the ultimate results of modern science into 
the destructive arsenal of men. 
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The more than thirteen years of peace which have 
followed the end of the Second World War have been 
characterized by two major sets of conflicts, both of 
which have shown possibilities of leading to a situation 
where a new global conflagration might strike us—l 
mean both the Cold War, in all its ramifications, and 
the manifold tensions between the historical West and 
the peoples of the Asian and African continents. 

Obviously, these conflicts are closely related to the 
developments I have just mentioned. They point to the 
relations of man to man, of man to his environment, 
and of groups to groups as an overriding problem of 
our time which must be solved not only in order to 
preserve the peace necessary for survival, but also to 
induce an atmosphere in which science and technology 
may find it possible to yield results which would enable 
us to meet the demands which science itself has in part 
created. 


The Problems of the Individual 


I have referred to some spectacular aspects of the 
problem of human relations at the present time. Con- 
sidering them, and what they represent, we finally are 
led back to problems of the individuals in the present 
phase of the development of the international com- 
munity, of the nation and of the many units and groups 
of which the individual is a member. 

Mass movements, means of mass communication, 
pressures of mass interests, the access to new enormous 
resources of strength and wealth, together with the 
rapidity of change, have taken the individual unaware 
and created situations which he still has to learn how 
to master. Indeed, “the ways that we learned in child- 
hood are only very meagerly adequate to the issues that 
we must meet in maturity.” 

One risk facing equally the worker, the artist, the 
scientist and the politician is the suppression of the 
inner freedom of the individual through demands for 
subordination and conformity. There is less tolerance 
for the personal, perhaps erratic, experiment in life 
than in times which could afford more tolerance. How- 
ever, the need for such tolerance is as great as ever in 
the very interest of progress and in the interest of 
peace. 

At this point, I would like to quote two leading 
nuclear scientists. The first one is an American, who 
has said “the open society, the unrestricted access to 
knowledge, the unplanned and uninhibited association 
of men for its furtherance—these are what may make 
a vast, complex, ever-growing, ever-changing, ever 
more specialized and expert technological world, never- 
theless a world of human community.” The other one 
is a leading scientist from Europe who, speaking with 
the full authority of a wide personal experience, stated 
at the Second International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy: “Science actually requires a 


perfect sincerity with oneself as well as with others, an 


objective pursuit of truth which goes beyond its own 
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field and penetrates the nexus of relationships between 
men. It demands a discipline of thought and expres- 
sion that rejects the empty emotional bombast which is 
so particularly apt to put peoples against each other.” 

We honor today one of.the pioneers in the modern 
scientific revolution, and therefore also in the general 
revolution of our time. Professor de Hevesy, like last 
year’s laureate, Professor Bohr, is one who, as an 
individual, has made a great creative contribution to 
those developments which have formed our present 
world society with all its problems, and who, at the same 
time, has opened avenues to solutions of these prob- 
lems not only in scientific and technological terms but, 
likewise, in human terms. 


The Duty of Society 


The history of Professor de Hevesy’s work illustrates 
well the growing unity of natural science. We see before 
us how a great advance, rooted in pre-reactor nuclear 
physics and developed in chemistry, reaches its final 
flowering in the study of life. It also shows how a 
major break-through in one great intellectual discipline 

physics—may lead not only to a vast new technology 
but also, by paths not always anticipated, to great new 
vistas in other ancient disciplines of thought, such as 
the life sciences whose technological achievements, as 
in medicine and agriculture, are in some ways closer to 
the ordinary people of many lands than the mysteries 
of the atomic nucleus. ; 

It is, indeed, the duty of society to honor such men 
in words, but it is also its duty to honor them in deeds, 


by treating the problems of modern man in a way 
worthy of the advance of knowledge to which they 
have made such decisive contributions. 


Thus, it is for society to shoulder its responsibility 
in the fight against poverty, disease, inequality and 
lack of freedom, by the means put at its disposal by 
science and technology. It is, likewise, the duty of 
society to shoulder the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of ways in which men can live together in this 
shrunken world, turning the dynamics of change into 
the stability of peace. 

It is here that the Organization I have the honor to 
serve comes into the picture as an—admittedly still 
crude—instrument for the construction of relationships 
among groups and nations which, taking into account 
the underlying economic and ideological problems, may 
make it possible to turn the achievements of science 
fully to the benefit of men, and to create a climate and 
environment in which the individual, successfully and 
in freedom, can pursue his exploration of the possibili- 
ties of the future. Using the Organization for such pur- 
poses, scientists and politicians can meet, and do meet, 
in a common effort, inspired by the same ideals and 
speaking the same language. 

The United Nations is only a first approximation to 
the world order which we need and which one day 
must be brought about. It is in the field of international 
politics something like Niels Bohr’s model of the atom 
in the field of nuclear physics; not the final reply, not 
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even a tentative reply which, though incomplete, is 
correct in its details, but a reply which, if properly 
understood and developed, provides an approach lead- 
ing us ahead, step by step, on the long road toward a 
satisfactory solution. 


The United Nations is part of the great pattern of 
change of our time. It functions as a tool in the hands 
of governments and peoples, and of individuals, in 
their effort to give to that change a constructive direc- 
tion. The Organization is based on the recognition of 
the fundamental unity of all mankind in its interest in 
peace and in progress based on justice and freedom. 
Its basic idea is not one of an enforced unity with a 
deadening subordination of the nation, the group or the 
individual under a global pattern. The concept which 
it reflects is what the American scientist I have already 
quoted once characterized in some words about the 
unity of science. He said that this unity is “far more a 
unity of comparable dedication than a unity of common 
total understanding.” He continued: “This heartening 
phrase, the unity of science, often tends to evoke a whol- 
ly false picture, a picture of a few basic truths, a few 
critical technical methods, and ideas, from which all 
discoveries and understanding of science derive; a sort 
of central exchange. access to which will illuminate the 
atoms and the galaxies, the genes and the sense organs. 
.. . The history of science is rich in examples of the 
fruitfulness of bringing two sets of techniques, two 
sets of ideas, developed in separate contexts for the 
pursuit of new truth, into touch with one another. The 
sciences fertilize each other; they grow by contact and 
by common enterprise. Once again this means that the 
scientists may profit from learning about any other 
science. It means that the unity is a potential 
unity, a unity of the things that might be brought to- 
gether and might throw light one on the other. It is not 
global or total or hierarchical.” 


The Daring of Pioneers 


These words about the unity of science are, I believe, 
profoundly true about all those human activities which 
create society and determine human relations. Especial- 
ly do I know that they apply to the interests and ac- 
tivities which are brought together within the sphere of 
the United Nations. If the United Nations is to succeed 
in giving to the development of the world all that this 
experiment in organized coexistence can yield, it will 
be on the basis of a recognition of our fundamental 
unity, in the sense described in this quotation, and 
through the devoted efforts of men who, like today’s 
prize winner, dare to be pioneers in their field of activ- 
ity and who dare to risk “a fruitful mistake” in their 
effort to meet the challenges of an ever widening knowl- 
edge and of ever widening—but also ever more com- 
plex—human relationships. 

Our world of change is one in which only those who 
show this intellectual and moral courage—and who are 
free to exercise it-—will be able to face the challenge 
of the future. 
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Mission’s Reports on Two Territortes— 


End of Trusteeship 


Proposed for the French Cameroons 


A STRAIGHT line drawn from west to 
east across the heart of Africa 
passes directly through Yaoundé, capi- 
tal of the Cameroons under French 
administration. Rising on the slopes of 
several green hills Yaoundé is the 
terminus of the single-line railway 
from the seaport of Douala and an 
important commercial centre. Its 
broad, well-laid-out streets are almost 
always crowded with farmers and 
traders bringing in their produce from 
the rich hinterland and purchasing 
household and other goods. 

More important, however, Yao- 
undé is the capital of the Cameroons. 
During the past year its modern build- 
ings and government offices have seen 
increasing activity. Over the govern- 
ment offices a new flag now flies 
alongside the French Tricolor. It is 
the flag of the “Trust State” of the 
Cameroons. This green, red and 
yellow emblem is symbolic of the air 
of excitement along Yaoundé’s streets. 

For the people of this second largest 
of the United Nations trust territories 
have for several months been discuss- 
ing the prospect of their country be- 
coming the first to emerge from the 
Trusteeship System as an independent 
state in its own right. Its elected legis- 
lature. and its Government, consti- 
tuted with two exceptions from among 
the members of the legislature, have 
enjoyed, especially since January 1 
last, a very large measure of self- 
government. They have decided with 
the agreement of France, as the Ad- 
ministering Authority, that, on the first 
day of 1960, their country will attain 
full national independence. The date 
was chosen by themselves and they 
now wait for the General Assembly. 
in agreement with the administering 
authority, to terminate the Trusteeship 
Agreement from that date. 

That was the situation when the 
Visiting Mission arrived at Yaoundé 
on November 14 last to begin its three- 
weeks’ tour of the territory. Only a 
few weeks before its arrival the Came- 
roons Legislative Assembly had adopt- 
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ed a dramatic resolution affirming the 
will of the people for independence on 
January 1, 1960. In this resolution, 
passed appropriately enough on United 
Nations Day, the African legislators 
had invited the Cameroons Govern- 
ment to ask France, as the administer- 
ing authority, to present to the United 
Nations General Assembly at the ses- 
sion then in progress, a request for 
the termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement simultaneously with the 
territory’s attainment of independence. 

Among other matters contained in 
the Legislative Assembly’s resolution 
(see the Review for December, 1958) 
was a reaffirmation of the attachment 
to the principle of the reunification of 
the two Cameroons trust areas. The 
resolution urged that all necessary 
steps be taken “to ensure that the 
peoples concerned may, in complete 
freedom, express their will concerning 
such reunification before January 1, 
1960.” 

One of the main questions facing 
the Visiting Mission in the territory 
therefore was that concerning the 
procedure for the formal termination 
of trusteeship for the territory. The 
Trusteeship Council, in a resolution 
adopted at its special session last No- 
vember, had requested the Mission “to 
set forth its views on the procedure 
for organizing the consultations which 
would enable the people of the Came- 
roons under French administration to 
express, at the appropriate time, their 
wishes concerning their future and 
concerning the termination of trustee- 
ship upon the attainment of full na- 
tional independence in 1960.” 

The major part of the Mission's 
report to the Trusteeship Council was 
consequently devoted to studying three 
main issues, all of which have domi- 
nated the territory’s political and 
constitutional development in recent 
years: the attainment of independence, 
the problem of the rebellious minority 
in the population, and the unification 
of the territory with the British- 
administered Cameroons. All these 


problems were, the Mission stated, dis- 
cussed at length with the High Com- 
missioner, the representatives of the 
Cameroons Government and all the 
committees and groups of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, as well as with the 
majority of its individual members. In 
the regions visited, many traditional 
chiefs and representatives of municipal 
councils also explained their views. 
Moreover, through the hearings it 
granted and the petitions it received, 
the Mission became acquainted with 
the views of a large number of indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

Complaints have been made to the 
Trusteeship Council in the past by cer- 
tain petitioners alleging that they could 
not approach the Mission. Noting this 
the Mission stressed that “as far as 
time permitted, the Mission received 
freely and without interference hun- 
dreds of petitioners of every attitude 
and persuasion. In order that there 
should be no possible grounds for 
complaint the Mission on occasion 
suggested to the Cameroons, or 
French officials that they absent them- 
selves from the hearings. Some peti- 
tioners trekked for four or five days 
through the bush to present their 
views.” 


Mission's Views 


After three weeks of talks through- 
out the territory the Mission found 
that there are “no grounds for doubt 
that the independence which the 
Cameroons will enjoy on the termina- 
tion of the trusteeship will be full and 
complete.” The manner in which the 
Legislative Assembly and Government 
have exercised the powers transferred 
to them, it stated, “encourages the 
Mission to believe, with the Admini- 
stering Authority, that the Cameroon- 
ians have the capacity to assume the 
responsibilities of independence.” 

The Mission also concluded “that 
the request that the territory should 
become independent on 1 January 
1960, which was approved in the Leg- 
islative Assembly of the Cameroons by 





a large majority, ts also supported by 
a great majority of the population. It 
therefore considers that it is not neces- 
sary to consult the population on this 
subject before the termination of trus- 
teeship.” 


4 Representative Legislature 


In its appraisal of the political 
scene the Mission pointed out that 
the present situation in the Cameroons 
is quite different from that obtaining 
in French Togoland before the elec- 
tion of April 27, 1958. The Togoland 
Assembly of that time had, the Mis- 
sion noted, been elected by limited 
suffrage, whereas the present Came- 
roons Assembly was elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. More importantly, the 
party in power in Togoland had 
sought an objective short of independ- 
ence, while the opposition parties de- 
manded independence. No such issue 
existed in the Cameroons. 


The Mission found that the Came- 
roons Legislative Assembly is a repre- 
sentative one. It added: “There are 
certainly insufficient grounds, in the 
Mission's view, for the holding of new 
general elections under United Nations 
supervision before the termination of 
Trusteeship. Furthermore, it sees no 
reason why fresh elections to the Leg- 
islative Assembly should be a precon- 
dition of the attainment of independ- 
ence. It must be remembered that it 
was the present Legislative Assembly 
and Government which demanded and 
obtained from France the commitment 
to grant independence on January 1, 
1960. It would be ironic if their rep- 
resentative character were to be called 
in question.” 


With regard to the Sanaga-Maritime 
region, which had been the principal 
scene of disturbances (see below), 
the Mission underlined the desirability 
of rectifying as soon as possible the 
position in that area by means of elec- 
tions both to fill the two vacant seats 
there and also, if need be, to confirm 
or alter the representation of the other 
two. The Mission understood that this 
would be one of the first preoccupa- 
tions of the Cameroons Government 
under the new Statute which has now 
entered into force. The Mission also 
believed that the Government appreci- 
ated the need for all elements of the 
population of the Sanaga-Maritime to 
be able to participate freely in the 
by-elections, and that it was convinced 
of the desirability of putting into 
effect before the elections its proposed 


amnesty measures 


Legacy of Rebellion 


Disturbances which had _ intermit- 
tently occurred in certain of the south- 
ern areas since 1955 appeared to be 
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coming to an end at the time of the 
Mission's visit. In the deep forests of 
the Sanaga-Maritime region, in par- 
ticular, however, there had been a 
resurgence of activity in which re- 
bellious bands had plundered villages 
and murdered many Africans, includ- 
ing some chiefs and notables. 


The Mission learnt that this situa- 
tion developed during and after Sep- 
tember 1957, when the remaining ad- 
herents of the dissolved political party, 
the Union des Populations du Came- 
roun (UPC), were reorganized after a 
long period of quiet and launched acts 
of terrorism. By the time the present 
Cameroonian Government took office 
in February 1958 French military 
forces had begun systematic opera- 
tions against the rebellious bands. It 
was believed that unless they could 
be defeated in the limited area of the 
Sanaga-Maritime region the movement 
posed a serious threat to peace in the 
territory. 

While condemning the upc leaders 
for resorting to violence the new Cam- 
eroonian Government adopted a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the dissolved 
party. Noting this, the Mission cited 
appeals which had been made by the 
Prime Minister, Ahmadou Ahidjo, at 
the beginning of his term of office,. 
for all dissident elements to return to 
normal life. A few months later, Mr. 
Ahidjo stated that if members of the 
upc would return to lawful ways he 
was ready to welcome them with open 
arms. There was some response to 
these appeals and numerous UPC mem- 
bers defected between January and 
June last. 


Then, on September 13 last, an 


event occurred which, the Mission 
observed, appeared to signal the end 
of the rebellion. This was the death 
of Ruben Um Nyobe, general secre- 
tary of the upc, who was generally 
regarded as “the heart and soul of 
the movement.” The death of Um 
Nyobe, who was killed by a patrol, 
was widely regretted, even outside the 
movement. Thus, the Prime Minister, 
while disapproving of Upc’s cruel and 
violent methods, sincerely regretted 
that Um Nyobe’s obstinacy had 
brought him to such a tragic end. 
The end of the rebellion was now in 
sight. The Mission reported that fol- 
lowing the death of their leader, Upc 
members defected in large numbers— 
607 in October and 406 in November. 
The Mission also noted the high cost 
of the insurrection, not only in dam- 
age but in loss of life to the rebels and 
their fellow Africans. Thus, up to 
January | and October 31, the rebels 
had caused seventy-five persons to be 
killed, ninety wounded and ninety-one 
abducted; of their own number, 371 
were killed and 104 wounded, while 
882 were arrested and 195 firearms 
were seized. Some hundreds of men 
were still awaiting trial for political 
offences. The rebellion had left a 
legacy of troubled minds and, in this 
respect, the Mission believed that some 
gesture was needed to erase the bitter 
memories and heal the wounds of the 
violence which first broke out in the 
territory nearly four years ago. 


Amnesty Proposed 


While still in the territory the Mis- 
sion became convinced that a new am- 
nesty measure, as broad as possible, 





Mission declared: 


priceless heritage.” 





“A Priceless Heritage” 


In a foreword to its reports on each of the trust territories the 
Mission found it appropriate to remember all who have contributed 
to their progress in the past. The Mission paid a warm tribute to the 
many hundreds of men and women from far away countries who 
have given “their devotion, effort and skill” in helping the Came- 
roonians lay the foundations for their coming independence. The 
“These are the administrators, doctors, teachers, 
agricultural officers and experts in many other professions and skills 
who, whether in the service of government, private enterprise or mis- 
sionary societies, have over the years established orderly administration, 


begun a transformation of the economy and laid down the essential 


medical, educational and other services. They have passed on to the 
people in their care not only the benefits of their knowledge but also the 
knowledge itself: to the people of the Cameroons they have left a 
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and as early as possible, would be an 
act of “great wisdom.” The Mission 
was, therefore, glad to be assured by 
the Prime Minister, that the Came- 
roons Government was preparing a bill 
which would provide for a broad am- 
nesty and planned to present it to the 
Legislative Assembly in January, dur- 
ing its first session under the new 
statute. 


The Mission also suggested that the 
Cameroons Government, in accord- 
ance with its policy of reconciliation, 
should provide for the repatriation of 
all persons who have fled the territory 
and who now wish to return. Since 
most of these exiles are in the British 
Cameroons, the Mission recommended 
that the authorities in that trust terri- 
tory should collaborate with the Cam- 


Cameroonian girl displays her district’s 
latest hair style. 


eroonian Government in an effort to 
accomplish this reconciliation. 


Reunification Issue 


One of the isues dominating politi- 
cal thought in the French Cameroons 
is that of reunification of the territory 
with the British-administered Cam- 


eroons. 


The Mission noted that all political 
groups in the French Cameroons clear- 
ly supported the idea of reunification of 
the two territories. It also noted that 
reunification represents an important 
feature of the program of the Came- 
roons Government. The Prime Min- 
ister had informed the Legislative 
Assembly in October 1958 that he 
planned to start talks with the authori- 
ties in the British Cameroons on the 
subject. 

In further discussions of the ques- 
tion the Mission noted that Mr. Ahidjo 
believed that the people of the British 
Cameroons should be consulted on 
whether they desire reunion with the 
French Cameroons on attaining their 
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Vocational training centre at Douala in the French Cameroons. 


independence. [The Mission, in its re- 
port on the British Cameroons, noted 
that opinion on the reunification issue 
was divided in the southern part of 
that territory}. 


Mr. Ahidjo felt that such consulta- 
tions should preferably take place be- 
fore the date on which the French 
Cameroons was slated to attain inde- 
pendence—.i.e. before January 1, 1960. 
The Premier also told the Mission that 
if the British Cameroons decided on 
re-union, the authorities of the two 
countries should at once open negotia- 
tions on the practical problems to be 
solved in the matter. 

The Government’s views on the 
question were endorsed by a majority 
of the Legislative Assembly and, on 
June 12 last, the Assembly confirmed 
the statement of the Prime Minister 
that Cameroonians wished to see the 
two territories reunified. In its reso- 
lution on October 24 last, the Assem- 
bly reaffirmed its attachment to the 
principle of reunification. It requested 
all necessary arrangements to be made 
to enable the populations concerned 
to express their opinion on the issue 
“in all freedom” before January 1, 
1960. 

The Mission found that this position 
seemed to be supported by everyone 
in the territory “who had anything to 
say on the question.” The general 
opinion was that the initiative in the 
question rested with the people of the 
British Cameroons. At the same time 
the Mission noted that many Came- 
roonians, except for those in the west- 
ern and border areas, felt that reuni- 
fication was not an essential goal for 
the territory and should in no way de- 
lay its attainment of independence. 

Because of the unanimity of views 
on reunification in the French Came- 
roons the Mission concluded that it 
would not be necessary to consult the 
people on the issue. The Mission noted 
that the position of the French Came- 
roons on the ma‘ter, “as stated by its 


elected representatives in particular, 
was that it was waiting for the other 
Cameroons to indicate in some formal 
manner, and preferably before Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, its desire for reunification. 
It noted also that if reunification were 
thus decided upon in principle, it was 
the intention of the Government that 
the authorities of the two territories 
should immediately begin discussions 
on the nature of the institutions of the 
unified Cameroons.” 


Termination of Trusteeship 


In dealing with the termination of 
trusteeship status for the territory the 


Mission made these points: “The peo- 
ple, through their institutions based on 
universal adult suffrage, have freely de- 
cided that their territory should be- 
come an independent state, have de- 
manded and received the consent of 
the Administering Authority to that 
course, and have chosen | January 
1960 as the date on which independ- 
ence should be attained. In prepara- 
tion for it they have entered on a 
transitional period of self-government 
in practically all internal matters, in 
accordance with the new Statute which 
took effect on 1 January 1959 and 
whose duration is specifically limited 
to one year. 

“The Government and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Cameroons ac- 
cordingly look now towards the United 
Nations—and in particular towards the 
General Assembly as the organ which 
approved the Trusteeship Agreement 
to give its consent to the course which 
they have chosen and to take, in agree- 
ment with the Administering Author- 
ity, those decisions which will ensure 
that at the moment when the Came- 
roons becomes independent the Agree- 
ment will cease to be in force.” 

The Mission then expressed con- 
fidence that the General Assembly will 
be in a position, in 1959, to adopt a 
resolution providing for the termina- 
tion of the Trusteeship Agreement re- 





lating to the French Cameroons on its 
attainment of independence on Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. It added: “It accordingly 
recommends to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil that the latter should propose that 
course to the General Assembly.” 


Economic Outlook 


Although the major part of the Mis- 
sion’s report is devoted to the political 
evolution of the future independent 
state, attention is also paid to the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the ter- 
ritory. In this regard the Mission, 
while finding the present economy of 
the territory relatively healthy, pointed 
to the difficult problems ahead. It 
stated that the “most urgent and diffi- 


cult problem” to be faced in the future 
by the Cameroons Government will 
be the financial question, if it wishes 
to maintain the current rate of devel- 
opment in the country. 

The Mission noted that during the 
past twelve years the territory has re- 
ceived very substantial financial aid 
from the administering power and 
that “even in the best of circum- 
stances” it will require considerable 
external aid for some time to come. 

Observing that the economic struc- 
ture of the territory—at present very 
sound—will be weakened by any sud- 
den or drastic curtailment of outside 
assistance, the Mission declared: “The 
obligations of friendship towards a 


new state emerging from trusteeship 
into sovereign and independent exist- 
ence fortunately do not terminate with 
the trusteeship obligations of France 
and the United Nations, nor will in- 
tangible bonds created through the 
application of the principle of the 
sacred trust be severed. 

“The Mission has every reason to 
believe from its discussions with the 
authorities concerned that France will 
consider with sympathy requests for 
financial or technical assistance and is 
confident that the United Nations will 
itself give every consideration as may 
be requested to the needs of the 
Cameroons on its emergence as an 
independent state.” 


New Situation Arises 


in Southern British Cameroons 


HE more than one and a half mil- 

lion people who inhabit the West 
African trust territory of the Camer- 
oons under British administration are 
today on the threshold of critical de- 
cisions concerning their future. Should 
the territory—a land slightly smaller 
than Portugal—make permanent its 
already close links with its large and 
populous neighbor to the west, the 
Federation of Nigeria, which is due 
to become an independent nation in 
1960? Or should it separate itself 
from Nigeria and try to reunite with 
the French-administered Cameroons, 
its neighbor to the east, whose inde- 
pendence is also expected in 1960? Or, 
again, could its northern half decide 
in one direction and its southern half 
in the other? 

These are some of the questions 
which arose in the course of the United 
Nations Visiting Mission's tour of the 
territory last autumn. They underline 
the complexity of the problem con- 
fronting the General Asembly at its 


resumed session 


In its report on the British Camer- 
presented to the Trusteeship 
Council early in February, the Visiting 
Mission laid emphasis on the special 
nature of the problem of the people’s 
future. In an _ introduction to its 
report, the Mission noted that the 
question “has assumed immediacy not 
so much because of their own prog- 
ress toward the objectives of the Inter- 
[rusteeship System, as be-' 


oons, 


national 


cause of the imminent attainment of 
independence by both of their much 
larger neighbors. Each of these 
emergent states has indicated its will- 
ingness to have the Cameroons under 
British administration join it if the 
peoples of the trust territory should so 
desire.” 

The Mission then pointed out that 
Nigeria, expected to be independent 
on October 1, 1960, has affirmed its 
willingness to see the Cameroons—if 
its people so desire—continue perma- 
nently the close association with it, an 
association of more than forty years. 
[he terms of that offer are specific: 
the people of the trust territory would 
become citizens of the Federation; its 
southern part would constitute a self- 
governing region equal in status with 
the other regions of the Federation; 
and the northern half would be part 
of a similarly self-governing Northern 
Region of the Federation. 

As for the French Cameroons, ex- 
pecting independence on the still 
earlier date of January 1, 1960 the 
Mission recalled that the territory has 
already expressed formally through its 
elected institutions a desire for the re- 
unification of the two Cameroons. 
Details of this pronouncement and 
France's agreement on the territory’s 
date for independence appeared in the 
Review of December 1958. 

It is also recalled that Britain, as the 
administering authority in both the 
Cameroons and Nigeria, has pointed 


out that when the time comes for it to 
relinquish its power of administration 
in Nigeria, it would no longer find it 
possible, in accordance with the Trus- 
teeship Agreement, to administer the 
Cameroons as a part of Nigeria. Con- 
sequently, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative had informed the Trustee- 
ship Council last year that it would be 
necessary to consider what arrange- 
ments should then be made for admin- 
istering the trust territory—arrange- 
ments which, in its opinion, must 
involve either the modification or the 
termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. 

The Visiting Mission was 
quently given the special task of eval- 
uating the situation in the territory 
and was asked specifically to report 
on what methods of consultation 
should be adopted at the appropriate 
time for the Cameroonians to express 
their aspirations On their future status 


subse- 


Two Separate Entities 


Iwo mountainous strips of land, ex- 
tending for about seven hundred miles 
from Lake Chad in the north to the 
Gulf of Guinea in the south, form the 
British Cameroons. The territory is 
physically divided by a forty-five-mile- 
wide gap near the Benue River. It is 
also administratively divided, along 
a line far to the south of that gap. 
into roughly equal parts. The reasons 
for and the consequences of this 
administrative division have resulted 
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in important differences between the 
two halves. 

In underlining this factor, the Mis- 
sion, in its report, declared that in any 
comparison between the northern and 
the southern sections it is the differ- 
ences which appear more pronounced 
than the similarities. Throughout its 
survey the Mission stressed that con- 
sideration of the country’s future 
should be in terms not of the country 
as a whole but rather of its southern 
and northern parts separately. 

In the northern half the traditional 
authority of the Islamized ruling 
tribes remains predominant, while in 
the south, against weaker traditional 
influences and with longer and closer 
contact with European administrators, 
missionaries, traders and planters, new- 
er forms of political, economic and 
social progress have made greater 
headway. 

From the very outset it appeared 
most practicable to administer the 
northern section of the territory as a 
part of the northern provinces (now 
the Northern Region) of Nigeria and 
the southern parts first as a part of 
Nigeria’s southern provinces, then as 
part of its Eastern Region and now 
virtually as a distinct region in its own 
right. In noting this, the Mission 
emphasized again that the separation 
of the Northern from the Southern 
Cameroons is a reality “not to be ig- 
nored.” Thus, in the north, the Mis- 


sion found there was no desire tu, 


bridge the gap, except by means of 
the links between self-governing re- 
gions within the future independent 
Federation of Nigeria. 

In summation, the Mission firmly 
believed that the northern and south- 
ern sections of the territory “must be 
regarded for all practical purposes as 
having a separate and different exist- 
ence.” Because of this, it recommend- 
ed that the wishes of the northern and 
the southern peoples as to their future 
should be determined separately. 


The Southern Cameroons 


The Mission devoted detailed chap- 
ters of its report to the two separate 
sections of the territory. Dealing first 
with the Southern Cameroons, cover- 
ing an area of 16,581 square miles, 
with a population of 800,000, the Mis- 
sion found notable evidence of mod- 
ern economic development. 

The people of the region are as 
varied as the landscape, with its rug- 
ged mountains, dense forests, fertile 
fields and open grasslands. Comment- 
ing on the diversified population, the 
Mission stated: “This is not only true 
of the diversity of their tribal origins, 
their customs, and their languages, the 
latter being a fact which results in 
English and ‘pidgin’ being the only 
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three million. 


the Mission. 








A Former German Colony 


The twin trust territories of the Cameroons under British and French 
administration formerly comprised the German colony, Kamerun. On the 
outbreak of war in 1914 British and French forces invaded the area, 
which was subsequently divided into British and French spheres. These, 
with slight modifications, later became the areas for which the League 
of Nations conferred mandates. After the Second World War the two 
areas became United Nations trust territories. The French-administered 
territory is by far the larger of the two, covering 166,800 square miles 
—or an area slightly smaller than Sweden. Its population is well over 


The thin British-administered territory to the west covers an area of 
just over 34,000 square miles and has a population of 1,560,000. The 
four-member United Nations Visiting Mission toured the British Cam- 
eroons from October 29 to November 13, 1958, and the French Cam- 
eroons from November 14 to December 6. The Mission, the fourth sent 
to the two territories by the Trusteeship Council, also visited London 
and Paris, where it conferred with officials of the two administering au- 
thorities. The Mission’s members were: Benjamin Gerig, of the United 
States, Chairman; Georges Salomon, of Haiti; Rikhi Jaipal, of India; 
and Gray Thorp, of New Zealand. A small secretariat staff accompanied 








feasible means of communication. It 
is also true of their stage of develop- 
ment in all fields. Just as the present 
extent of the cash economy varies 
greatly between the coastal region and 
the northern grasslands, so also do the 
degrees of educational and social 
progress of the people, and the extent 
of the penetration of traditional au- 
thority by democratic methods and 
ideas and by administrative efficiency.” 

For the Visiting Mission the most 
striking fact was that a momentum of 
development now exists and, “even 
more important, that the instruments 
of that development—the institutions 
of local and central government, the 
cooperative movement and other agen- 
cies — are becoming soundly estab- 
lished and are already largely in the 
hands of the people.” 


Divided Views 


In its appraisal of political opinion 
in the Southern Cameroons, the Mis- 
sion found that two words possessing 
special meaning—*integration” (or 
“association”) and “secession”—have 
come to signify the two main political 
trends in the area. Association, advo- 
cated by an alliance of the Kamerun 
National Congress ‘Kamerun People’s 
Party (KNC KPP) has as its goal re- 
gional status for the Southern Cam- 
eroons within an independent Federa- 
tion of Nigeria. Secession, advocated 
by the Kamerun National Democratic 


Party (KNDP) has as its objective the 
territory's immediate separation from 
Nigeria, which the leaders of this party 
regard as an essential first step to en- 
able the Southern Cameroons to seek 
the objective of a Greater Cameroons. 

Almost everywhere in the Southern 
Cameroons the Mission found these 
two central ideas pressed upon it in 
versions ranging from the sophisticated 
to the over-simple. “There were,” the 
Mission stated, “lucid explanation and 
argumentation by political leaders, 
senior civil servants, teachers, and 
university students; but there were 
also farmers and chiefs who argued 
one case or the other in simple earthy 
parables and anecdotes told in their 
native tongues or in the colorful 
phrases of ‘pidgin.’ A KNC party man 
could reason fluently that the logical 
way for the Cameroons to preserve its 
entity was to have regional status un- 
der its own name in the Federation of 
Nigeria; a KNDp chief could have the 
devastating (to his followers anyway) 
last word that: ‘Plenty ting Nigeria 
do, we no savvy.” ” 

The Mission thus found two con- 
trary points of view emerging in the 
southern Cameroons. On one hand, 
there was the idea that the south 
should become on October 1, 1960, a 
self-governing region in the Independ- 
ent Federation of Nigeria, remaining 
under trusteeship in the meantime. On 
the other hand, there was the idea 






that the Southern Cameroons should 
be separated from Nigeria and united, 
if possible, with the French-admin- 
istered Cameroons when or after that 
territory achieves independence on 
January 1, 1960. 

The Mission found scant support 
for the view submitted to previous 
United Nations missions that the 
northern and southern sections of the 
territory should be united to form an 
independent state. This, the Mission 
stated, “is impracticable and unlikely 
to lead to the establishment of a 
viable state.” 

The division of opinion between the 
two approaches to the future in the 
Southern Cameroons “was so marked” 
that the Mission concluded that only 
the people of the region consulted by 
means of universal suffrage could de- 
termine where the majority lay. All 
parties concerned were agreed on that. 
In these circumstances, the Mission 
found it difficult to determine the 
form which such consultation should 
take. This was because of a second 
important characteristic of the South- 
ern Cameroons which could not be 
ignored: namely, the fact that it is a 
distinct political entity possessing 
elected institutions which are now, in 
a very large measure, governing it, 
and which were about to be renewed 
by means of general elections using 
universal adult suffrage and con- 
tested by the political parties com- 


mitted to pursuing one or the other 
of the two alternative courses for the 
future 


By the time the Mission left the 
Southern Cameroons in the middle of 
November, the main political parties 
were attaching greater importance to 
the impending elections than to the 
possibility of a plebiscite. Both parties, 
the Mission stated, were prepared 
under certain conditions to regard the 
results and the outcome of the elec- 
tions as being the decisive factor in 
the determination of the future of the 
Southern Cameroons. 


The Elections 


Ihe elections—for 26 seats in the 
House of Assembly of the Southern 
Cameroons—were held on January 
24, 1959, and the Mission was able 
to complete its report in the light of 
the results. These showed a victory 
for the Kamerun National Demo- 
cratic Party (KNDP), which had been 
the opposition group in the previous 
Assembly and which has favored the 
severance of all ties with Nigeria and 
ultimate unification with the French 
Cameroons. The KNDP won fourteen 
seats while the alliance of the Kamerun 
National Congress and the Kamerun 
People’s Party, (KNC/KpP) favoring 
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federation with Nigeria, won twelve 
seats. 

Following this electoral defeat of 
the KNC/Kpp Government, J. N. Fon- 
cha (leader of the KNDP) was ap- 
pointed Premier of the Southern 
Cameroons. The Mission considered 
that this new political situation must 
be given the necessary time to evolve 
further. The KNDP now appeared to 
Mission to be for the first time in a 
position to explore, in consultation 
with the administering authority, the 
practical possibilities and consequences 
of an administrative separation from 
Nigeria. It would also have to take 
into account the fact that it is con- 
fronted with a strong opposition which 
is equally firmly committed to con- 
tinue association with Nigeria. 

The Mission considered that the new 
Government should be given time to 
review its intentions and to consult 
the House of Assembly and the ad- 
ministering authority on them; to pro- 
ceed, if that was still its purpose, to 
ascertain by discussion with the Gov- 
ernment of the French Cameroons the 
terms under which some form of uni- 
fication might take place; and finally to 
advise the administering authority and, 
through it, the United Nations, of its 
wishes and those of the House of As- 
sembly, as a whole, as to the attainment 
of the objective of trusteeship and the 
determination of the views of the 
population. Only then, in the Mission’s 
opinion, would it be possible to state 
what practical course, or choice of 
courses, confronted the people of the 
Southern Cameroons. 

The Mission, in the light of this 
situation, concluded “that the results of 
the elections cannot be regarded as 
decisive as far as the future of the 
Southern Cameroons is concerned. If 
general agreement should develop in 
the newly-elected House of Assembly 
concerning the future of the Southern 
Cameroons, a formal popular consul- 
tation may prove to be unnecessary; 
but if no such agreement emerges, it 
may only be through a consultation at 
some appropriate future date, probably 
a plebiscite, that it will be possible to 
resolve the basic issues. In that event, 
the Mission considers that the condi- 
tions for such a consultation, including 
its timing and the question or ques- 
tions to be put to the people, will have 
to be determined by the General As- 
sembly and the administering authority 
in consultation and as far as possible 
in agreement with the political parties 
in the Southern Cameroons. The Mis- 
sion considers that if, by the time of 
the resumed thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly, the essential ele- 
ments required for any decision affect- 
ing the determination of the future of 
the Southern Cameroons are not com- 


plete, it would appear advisable to 
defer further consideration of this 
question until the next regular session.” 


Position in the North 


Geographically the Northern Cam- 
eroons consists of two elongated strips 
separated by a slice of Nigerian terri- 
tory. From the political and admin- 
istrative viewpoints, it consists of three 
main parts whose boundaries are dic- 
tated not by geography but by their 
relationship with the governmental 
structure of northern Nigeria at the 
regional and local levels. 

Two of these three parts, comprising 
the majority of the Northern Came- 
roons people, are subject to the pre- 
dominantly Moslem traditional au- 
thority characteristic of Northern 
Nigeria and represented by the Lamido 
of Adamawa and the Emir of Dikwa. 
The population of these areas is made 
up on the one hand of Kanuri, Fulani 
and Shuwa Arabs, all of whom pro- 
fess Islam, and on the other hand 
of the so-called pagan hill tribes. 

In surveying the history and char- 
acteristics of the broad political system 
in which these peoples have been en- 
compassed, the Mission recalled that 
the region is part of what geographers 
and historians have often called the 
“Western Sudan.” This, the Mission 
added, “is an area to which the 
northern sections of both the Camer- 
oons Trust Territories also historically 
belonged and into which, from the 
beginning of what in Europe would be 
the Middle Ages until recently, there 
has been a constantly renewed infiltra- 
tion of people from the northeast, who 
have moved along the southern fringe 
of the Sahara desert, bringing with 
them memories of the civilizations of 
Egypt and of western Asia and later 
the faith, the law and the learning of 
Islam. They formed states, which rose 
and fell in power and which expanded 
and retracted their spheres of influ- 
ence. There emerged among them the 
idea of a City State—a city with 
organized control over the population 
of a territory which might vary con- 
siderably in size, but which produced 
a ruling class and a system of admin- 
istration even before the coming of 
Islam. When Islam was superimposed 
on this civilization, bringing written 
law and a cadre of judges, a fiscal 
system and administrative officials, 
there resulted something far more like 
the society of the Middle East than 
anything to be found in Forest Africa 
or among the Bantu of East or Cen- 
tral Africa.” 

The Mission then noted that in the 
areas which came under British rule, 
the latter influenced and modified this 
Islamic society, which continues strong 
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Handicraft class at a teacher training college in the Southern Cameroons. Local 
crafts such as the manufacture of decorated baskets and mats, poker work, and 
weaving of colorful robes and caps continue to flourish in the territory’s schools. 


today in the large Emirate of the 
northern part of the Northern Region 
and extends in varying degrees toward 
the south and east. It embraces, in par- 
ticular, in the case of the trust terri- 
tory, the Emirate of Dikwa and those 
parts of Adamawa that lie in the Cam- 
eroons. 


Unanimity on Future 


From its discussions and hearings 
throughout the Northern Cameroons 
the Mission found a near consensus 
prevailing among the people regard- 
ing their future. Almost without excep- 
tion, all who spoke to the Mission 
conceived of no other future for the 
Northern Cameroons than as being 
part of the Northern Region of Nigeria 
and thus in 1960, as part of the 
independent Federation of Nigeria. 

There is only one body which may 
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be said to be representative of the 
Northern Cameroons as a whole. This 
is a Consultative Committee, whose 
special duty is to keep the Govern- 
ment informed of Northern Came- 
roons opinion on regional legislation. 
This Committee, in the presence of 
the Mission, debated and unanimously 
adopted a resolution in which, con- 
sidering that the Northern Cameroons 
had a common culture, tradition, lan- 
guage and administration with the 
Northern Region of Nigeria, it re- 
affirmed that the wish of the people 
under trusteeship was to remain with 
the Northern Region when Nigeria 
received its independence in 1960. 
The Mission also reported that five 
of the elected members of the Con- 
sultative Committee, in a_ separate 
memorandum submitted in their ca- 
pacity as representatives in the re- 


gional and federal legislatures, set out 
a list of the substantial advantages 
which in their opinion the Northern 
Cameroons had derived from its asso- 
ciation with northern Nigeria. These 
included: reforms in local govern- 
ment, improvements in agriculture, 
medical services, education and com- 
munications, political advancements; 
and religious freedom. They made it 
clear that neither they nor, in their 
opinion, the people who had elected 
them desired or expected any change 
in the relationship with Nigeria. 

At Yola, for example, the Lamido 
of Adamawa, meeting the Mission 
with members of his council, expressed 
the belief that the people in the 
Adamawa parts of the trust territory 
“will never support any prop®%sal of 
separation from Nigeria.” 


Similar views emerged from other 
meetings. Thus, the Mission reported 
that among all of the District and Vil- 
lage Heads and the members of the 
District Council whom the Mission 
met the feeling was the same. They 
were all of the opinion that the inhab- 
itants of the northern trust territory 
would oppose any proposal of separa- 
tion from Nigeria and that the areas 
concerned belonged properly, in fact, 
to the provinces with which they were 
administered and should therefore re- 
main a part of the Northern Region 
of Nigeria. Cameroons branches of 
the opposition political parties of 
Northern Nigeria argued for changes 
in internal administrative arrange- 
ments, but not for separation from 
Northern Nigeria. 


After recounting its discussions with 
the people of the region, the Mission, 
in its report, drew the following con- 
clusion as to the determination of the 
future of the Northern Cameroons: 
“The Mission has come to the con- 
clusion, on the basis of the facts-and 
opinions known to it—which include 
the consideration of historical and po- 
litical development which it has set 
forth in the first part of this report— 
that there is no difference of opinion 
on the principal question of the future 
of the Northern Cameroons which 
would require or justify the holding 
of a formal consultation on the sub- 
ject. It believes it to be manifestly the 
opinion of the northern population as 
a whole, as far as it can be expressed 
at present and in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, that they should become per- 
manently a part of the Northern Re- 
gion of the Federation of Nigeria 
when the latter attains independence. 
The Mission accordingly recommends 
that, if the General Assembly accepts 
such a union as the basis for the 
termination of the Trusteship Agree- 
ment, no further consultation need 
be held.” 
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The Coming World Refugee Year 


and 


The 


A® to refugees qualifying under the 
mandate of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees and 
a discussion of prospects for the forth- 
coming World Refugee Year marked 
the first meeting of the newly formed 
Executive Committee of the High 
Commissioner's program in Geneva 
from January 26 through 30. 

The Executive Committee succeeds 
the Executive Committee of the United 
Nations Refugee Fund (UNREPF), 
which was dissolved at the close of 
1958 by a 1957 resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly 

Auguste R. Lindt, High Commis- 
sioner, summarized achievements of 
the UNREF program from 1955 to 1958 
and indicated needs for new refugees 
in Greece, for European refugees in 
mainland China and Hong Kong, for 
Algerian refugees in Morocco and Tu- 
nisia and for a program of assistance 
to non-settled handicapped refugees 
living outside of camps in Europe. 


End of Program 


Reporting on the United Nations 
Refugee Fund program, which came 
to an end on December 31, 1958, Mr. 
Lindt said that more than 26,000 refu- 
gees had been firmly settled by UNREF 
in Europe. A further 20,000 had bene- 
fited from the program and another 
10,000 had received supplementary 
aid. The total net income of UNREI 
between 1955 and 1958 amounted to 
$17 million, chiefly from governmental 
contributions. Private contributions 
amounted to $2,130,000. 

As supporting contributions from 
local sources were required for each 
UNREF project, the total value of the 
projects initiated under UNREF con- 
siderably exceeded the amount of in- 
ternational funds expended. Mr. Lindt 
provisionally estimated them at more 
than $40 million 
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High Commissioner’s Program 


shoes 
bought 


The new 


were with money 


More than $9,900,000 had been 
spent or obligated by the High Com- 
missioner’s Office toward a solution of 
the Hungarian refugee problem, Mr. 
Lindt said. In addition, a permanent 
solutions program costing $3,500,000 
is at present in full operation to en- 
able those Hungarians wishing to re- 
main in Austria to become integrated. 

At the end of 1958, 15,000 Hun- 
garian refugees were left in Austria, 


provided by 


for these three refugee children from Sopron, in Hungary, 


the Norwegian Refugee Council. 


Mr. Lindt reported. Some 5,600 live 
in camps and an additional 1,550 in 
establishments run by voluntary agen- 
cies. Of those now in Austria, 5,000 
want resettlement overseas, as do 
1,000 now in other European coun- 
tries. There are 4,250 emigration op- 
portunities open to these refugees and 
the Council of Europe has recom- 
mended to its members that they ad- 
mit 1,000 Hungarian refugees. 
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Carrying out a part of the camp clearance program, refugees move out of a 
shack to a low-rent dwelling. Deadline for clearing all camps is end of 1960. 


The High Commissioner's Office 
estimates that Hungarian refugees emi- 
grating in the near future will include 
3,000 to the United States, 1,000 to 
Australia, 125 to Luxembourg, fifty to 
Belgium, under arrangements with Fa- 
ther Pire’s Aid to Displaced Persons 
Organization, and thirty-five to Nor- 
way. Certain movements to Latin 
American countries will also take place 
in the near future. 

More than 1,000 dwelling units will 
be completed in Austria in 1959 to 
provide accommodation for some 
3,500 Hungarian refugees. This, to- 
gether with available resettlement op- 
portunities, should go a long way 
toward solving the remaining prob- 
lem, Mr. Lindt said. 

In concluding his report on the 
Refugee Fund program, Mr. Lindt 
stated that sixteen refugee camps in 
Europe had been completely cleared. 
Three were in Austria, two in Greece 
and eleven in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In addition, the population 
of a number of other official camps 
had been decreased considerably. The 
number of beneficiaries under the 
UNREF program who were permanently 
settled rose from 26,000 on September 
30 to 28,400 on December 31, 1958. 

The High Commissioner’s Repre- 
sentative in Austria, Arnold Rorholt, 
told the Committee that since 1951 
the number of refugees in Austria un- 
der the High Commissioner’s mandate 
had been reduced from 286,000 to 
57,000. In the same period the camp 
population decreased from 56,000 to 
11,500. This reduction had taken place 
despite an influx of some 180,000 
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Hungarian refugees as well as other 
groups. On the basis of the United 
Nations Refugee Fund program, proj- 
ects now being implemented and hous- 
ing projects under agreement, it was 
hoped to be able to clear nearly all 


official camps in Austria in 1959 and 
also provide assistance to 1,000 refu- 
gees in unofficial camps. 


Far East Situation 


The High Commissioner reported 
that some 9,000 European refugees in 
mainland China and Hong Kong, 
about 3,400 of whom already have 
visas for overseas countries, are stalled 
for lack of funds to transport them. 
The High Commissioner's Hong Kong 
office is operated jointly with the In- 
tergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration. They have appealed 
for $5,187,500 to resettle these refu- 
gees within the next year. Of this 
amount, $4,420,000 is required for 
their transportation by ICEM and 
$1,367,500 is needed for care and 
maintenance and for resettlement of 
the aged and sick. 

Barthélémy Epinat, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration, said that 
in 1958 the joint Far Eastern program 
had moved 2,183 persons to destina- 
tions overseas. Of this number Aus- 
tralia had taken 1,004 and Brazil 721. 
The operation cost $428,000. Taking 


.into account funds at present available 


as well as contributions announced at 
the current session of the High Com- 
missioner’s Executive Committee, it 
would be possible to move 3,300 of 
the remaining 9,500 in China. 


Members of the Committee pledged 
more than $900,000 for the joint Far 
Eastern program. Dame May Curwen 
of the United Kingdom announced 
that the United Kingdom Committee 
for the World Refugee Year pledged 
a contribution of £60,000 ($168,000). 

There were also announcements of 
a contribution of $675,000 from the 
United States, a grant of Swiss francs 
220,000 (approximately $51,000) 
from the Swiss Federal Government, 
$15,000 from the Italian Government, 
and a promise of kroner 100,000 
(about $14,500) from the Danish 
Government. 

The total of approximately $923,000 
will enable some 1,900 of the refugees 
in China to be resettled in other coun- 
tries. 

In addition, Switzerland announced 
that it would accept one hundred aged 
and sick refugees of this group during 
1959/1960 and offered one hundred 
air passages free of charge to any 
destination in the world. The Nor- 
wegian Government will pay the trans- 
portation costs for five aged and sick 
refugees to be resettled in Norway 
and Italy will also accept a number of 
the difficult cases. 


World Refugee Year 


Commenting on the World Refugee 
Year, Mr. Lindt emphasized that while 
it is impossible to solve all refugee 
problems in one year, there are some 
aspects of the problem which can be 
liquidated by adequate provision of 
funds and by increased immigration 
quotas and extension of protection ac- 
tivities, a responsibility of his Office. 
He made a special appeal for a world- 
wide information campaign to inform 
people of the refugee problem and of 
ways in which it could be reduced. 

The proposal for a World Refugee 
Year, which opens on June 30, 1959, 
was adopted by the General Assembly 
on December 5, 1958, following the 
presentation of a draft resolution spon- 
sored by Argentina, Austria, the Do- 
minican Republic, France, Iran, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The 
vote was 59 to 9, with 7 abstentions. 
The proposal had earlier been dis- 
cussed and adopted by the Third (So- 
cial, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee. 

The aims of the World Refugee 
Year as defined in the resolution are to 
focus interest on the refugee problem 
and to encourage additional financial 
contributions from governments, vol- 
untary agencies and the general pub- 
lic for its solution; and to encourage 
additional opportunities for permanent 
refugee solutions, through voluntary 
repatriation, resettlement or integra- 
tion, on a purely humanitarian basis 
and in accordance with the freely ex- 
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pressed wishes of the refugees them- 
selves 


Member states of the United Na- 
tions and of the specialized agencies 
are urged to cooperate, in accordance 
with the national wishes and needs of 
each country and from a humanitarian 
point of view, in promoting a World 
Refugee Year as a practical means of 
securing increased assistance for refu- 
gees throughout the world. The Sec- 
retary-General was asked to take such 
steps as he may think fit to assist in 
the promotion of a World Refugee 
Year in accordance with the resolu- 
tion 


The Secretary-General has appoint- 
ed his Personal Assistant, Claude de 
Kémoularia, as his Special Representa- 
tive for the World Refugee Year 


Mr. de Kémoularia and his staff will 
be available as a centre of coordina- 
tion and information for governments, 
national committees and voluntary or- 
ganizations wishing to participate in 
the World Refugee Year. Small offices. 
staffed by officials from the Office of 
the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, from the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees, and from the 
United Nations Office of Public In- 
formation, will be established for these 
purposes in Geneva in the European 
Office of the United Nations and in 
New York at United Nations Head- 
quarters 


Mr. de Kémoularia stressed to the 
Committee the purely humanitarian as- 
pects of the undertaking, pointing out 
that its success depends on action 
taken by governments and by national 
committees 


Support 


Pledges of support for the World 
Refugee Year were voiced by the rep- 
resentatives of France, China, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Tunisia, the 
Holy See, Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, Aus- 
tralia, Turkey and the United King- 
dom 


Dame May Curwen, of the United 
Kingdom, which sponsored the resolu- 
tion originally, reported that a British 
national committee for the World 
Refugee Year has been created under 
the patronage of the Queen and has 
set itself a fund-raising target of two 
million pounds sterling ($5.6 million). 
The Government has made a grant 
of £100,000 ($280,000). Objectives 
chosen for the World Refugee Year in 
the United Kingdom include aid to 
refugees in Europe, transportation of 
white Russians from China and assist- 
ance to Chinese refugees in Hong 
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Kong and Arab refugees in Palestine, 
she said. 


Cheng Paonan of China expressed 
gratitude for the assistance envisaged 
by the United Kingdom to the nearly 
one million Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong. The Free China Relief Associa- 
tion, which has the full support of 
China, has taken part in every phase 
of the relief operation on behalf of 
these refugees, including their move- 
ment to Taiwan, he said. From Janu- 
ary to November 1958 more than one 
million Hong Kong dollars was spent 
by the Association. Additional plans 
for relief measures are being drawn 
up and will be submitted to the High 
Commissioner's Office, he declared. 


P. Monod of France said a French 
committee for the World Refugee Year 
has been constituted, including highly 
qualified persons from all sectors of 
public life. It is likely, he observed, 
that a great part of the resources ob- 
tained in France as a result of the 
World Refugee Year will be used to 
provide assistance to non-settled refu- 
gees already in France, Refugees in 
other countries will also benefit. 

Robert S. McCollum of the United 
States said that the United States com- 
mittee on refugees has been estab- 
lished with Harper Sibley, President; 
Dean Sayre, Chairman; and as Vice- 
Presidents: George Meany, President of 
AFL-clo; Henry R. Labouisse, former 
Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East; Herbert H. Leh- 
man, former Governor of New York; 
and Roderick O'Connor. 
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J. A. Snellgrove of the United King- 
dom said his Government believes that 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong come 
under the mandate of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner. He recalled 
that about one third of the Hong Kong 
Government’s annual budget is spent 
on assistance to these refugees. A total 
of 273,000 Chinese refugees has been 
resettled under housing programs cost- 
ing $22,500,000 and another 340,000 
refugees are waiting to be housed, he 
said. He hoped that the World Refu- 
gee Year would provide assistance and 
that governments would also offer im- 
migration opportunities to these refu- 
gees. 


Mrs. Beatrice Grosvenor, also of the 
United Kingdom, said that the Vice- 
Patrons of the British World Refugee 
Year Committee are Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, Hugh Gaitskell, 
leader of the Opposition, and Joseph 
Grimond, leader of the Liberal Party. 
The committee is under the chair- 
manship of Baroness Elliot of Har- 
wood. 


K. Salvesen of Norway recalled the 
statement made recently by King Olaf 
over Norwegian Radio in which he 
stressed the plight of refugees, par- 
ticularly those still in camps, and the 
contribution to world peace which 
could be achieved by this humanitarian 
program. Mr. Salvesen suggested that 
the governments represented on the 
Committee consider the practicability 
of introducing a refugee tax in one 
form or another as a further method 
of bringing the refugee problem nearer 
to solution. 


Tunisian Red Crescent workers give blankets to refugees from Algeria taking 
shelter in caves in the hills near Kasserine. UNHCR’s Office aids the program. 
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Greek Program 


In another decision the Committee 
approved a $100,000 program for a 
small group of new refugees in Greece 
who still need assistance for their es- 
tablishment. This program, submitted 
by the High Commissioner, will provide 
counseling services ($5,500), housing 
and establishment assistance ($87,500) 
and supplementary aid ($7,000) for 
more than two hundred refugees of 
Greek ethnic origin who had arrived 
destitute in Greece within the past 
eighteen months. 

A. Stratos of Greece told the Com- 
mittee that, as a result of wars, natural 
disasters and successive waves of refu- 
gees, an acute housing shortage exists 
in his country, which means that refu- 
gees living outside camps are in a far 
more difficult situation than refugees 
accommodated in camps. The Greek 
Government, he said, is doing every- 
thing possible to help newly-arriving 
refugees but it needs additional interna- 
tional help. The $100,000 program 
will help solve only a small part of the 
problem, he added. 


Tunisia and Morocco 


Mr. Lindt reported that a total of 
$2,116,000 in aid for refugees in Tu- 
nisia and Morocco had been received 
up to December 21, 1958. Of this 
sum, $1 million was provided through 
bilateral aid, $1 million through the 
League of Red Cross Societies and the 
balance through the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, he stated. 

Mr. Lindt asked governments to 
support the aid program of the League 
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of Red Cross Societies and the Tu- 
nisian and Moroccan Red Crescent So- 
cieties. The appeal, he said, would 
point to the need for essential food 
items for these refugees, many of 
whom were children. He also sug- 
gested establishment of a special fund 
to enable the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties to buy these supplies. 

Moncef Kedadi of Tunisia stressed 
the urgency of the situation and the 
need to provide lasting solutions on a 
purely humanitarian basis. According 
to the latest census, he said, there are 
125,000 refugees in Tunisia and a 
similar number understood to require 
assistance in Morocco. 

A number of governments have pro- 
vided great assistance, he said, men- 
tioning the United States, Canada, 
Sweden and Switzerland. The help 
given directly through the High Com- 
missioners Office or through the 
League of Red Cross Societies has 
been considerable but it is not ade- 
quate to relieve the distress of the 
refugees. 

Mr. Kedadi suggested that the High 
Commissioner, perhaps with the as- 
sistance of the representatives of gov- 
ernments particularly interested in the 
problem, would give urgent attention 
to ways by which the General Assem- 
bly resolution calling for continued as- 
sistance on a substantial scale could 
best be implemented. 

In the course of his statement, the 
High Commissioner welcomed the sug- 
gestion of Tunisia that a small infor- 
mal committee comprising delegations 
especially interested in the problem 
should be established to give advice to 
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More than 400 shacks in the refugee quarter of Hong Kong were destroyed in a 
fire in which four people died and more than 6,000 became doubly refugees. 
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his Office on this question. The refu- 
gee situation in Tunisia and Morocco 
constitutes an emergency that should 
be tackled without delay, he said. 

Mr. Monod was concerned with the 
situation and was anxious for humani- 
tarian solutions to be promoted on an 
urgent basis. The best solution would 
be the return of these refugees to their 
homes when the situation permitted or 
their regrouping in centres. France 
would use all its resources toward this 
end, he added, and the refugees who 
returned to Algeria would have the 
same rights as those who had stayed 
there. 

The representatives of Canada, the 
United States, Yugoslavia, Sweden and 
the Holy See expressed their concern 
over the problem and their apprecia- 
tion of the purely humanitarian spirit 
in which it had been approached. 

The observer of the League of Arab 
States expressed gratitude for the ef- 
forts of the High Commissioner's Of- 
fice and appealed to all governments 
to give full support. Henry Dunning 
of the League of Red Cross Societies 
gave assurance that the League's serv- 
ices were at the Executive Commit- 
tee’s disposal. 

Mr. McCollum announced that, in 
response to the appeal of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees and a General Assembly resolu- 
tion of December 1958 calling for sub- 
stantial aid to refugees in Tunisia and 
Morocco, the United States would con- 
tribute $100,000 to the High Commis- 
sioner to help provide such assistance. 


Handicapped 


Ihe Executive Committee also ap- 
proved a $700,000 program for as- 
sistance to non-settled handicapped 
refugees living outside camps _ in 
Europe. The representatives of France, 
the Holy See and a number of other 
countries stressed that, in view of the 
inadequate funds, this program only 
touched the fringes of the problem. 

For his general program, the High 
Commissioner announced a contribu- 
tion of $4,500 from Morocco, over 
and above the $2,300 already prom- 
ised by that country for 1959. Earlier, 
the Committee was informed that 
China would contribute $5,000 and 
that the Norwegian Government was 
considering a contribution equivalent 
to $98,000. 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee are Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, Den- 
mark, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Greece, the Holy See, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Venezuela and Yu- 
goslavia. 
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Free compulsory education for all children is a commonplace among 
most countries’ laws. Few have been able to achieve that end. 


More of the world’s children 


are going to school 


But nearly half still are not enrolled 


—— the world’s school facili- 
ties are now expanding more rap- 
idly than populations, almost half of 
the children five to fourteen years old 
are still not enrolled in primary 
schools, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation reports in a new survey, World 
Survey of Education, 11, The survey, 
which gives statistics for 197 national 
and territorial school systems, estimates 
that 250 million children, out of a 
total of 550 million in that age group, 
are not in school. The study reports, 
however, that 55 per cent of school- 
age children were enrolled in school 
in 1954, compared with 48 per cent 
around 1950. 

“With all the caution needed to in- 
terpret such general data,” it states, 
“the principal conclusion is that the 
world’s school provisions are expand- 
ing more rapidly than populations— 
and that we have succeded in passing 
the halfway mark during the years 
under review” (the early 1950's). 

The World Survey of Education, II, 
gives data from “all political and ter- 
ritorial units with distinct school sys- 
tems”—on literacy, school enrollment, 
enrollment of girls, availability of 
teachers, public expenditure on 
schools and related subjects. Illustrat- 
ed with graphs, charts and tables, it is 
designed to serve two purposes: to 
give a world view of primary educa- 
tion and to serve as a reference source 
on the schools of each country and 
territory in the world. 

The present survey, second in a tri- 
ennial series, contains a detailed study 
of the progress of primary education 
since 1930. The first volume dealt 
with education as a whole; Volume 
III will deal with secondary and vo- 
cational schools, and Volume IV with 
university education. 

In the twenty-five-year period 1930- 
54, inclusive, the survey reports, the 
child population increased by an aver- 
age of 22 per cent, while primary en- 
roliment increased by 33 per cent, in 
eighty-five countries and territories for 
which figures are available. 

“There are still today many coun- 
tries and territories showing low prim- 
ary enrollment ratios, especially in Af- 
rica and Asia,” the editors say. How- 
ever, “the bulk of these countries 
showed a rapid increase” in the enroll- 
ment ratio (enrollment divided by 
total child population) since 1930, in- 
dicating substantial progress in enroll- 
ment in primary schools. 

“Among the countries with inter- 
mediate enrollment ratios we find 
many countries in Latin America. 
Most of these countries also showed 
progress in primary enrollment. The 
countries with high enrollment ratios 
mostly belong to Europe, North Amer- 
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ica and Oceania. Their rates of in- 
crease are much lower than those of 
the other two ratio groups because 
many of them had already reached 
the high level at the beginning of the 
period under consideration” (1930). 


Enrollment of Girls Increases 


The survey also shows a general 
improvement in girls’ attendance at 
primary schools. 

More girls are going to school than 
ever before, it indicates, but still there 
are areas with wide gaps between the 
numbers of boys and of girls in school. 
The world enrollment average is about 
45.5 per cent girls (1954), whereas 
girls normally form 49 to 50 per cent 
of the population. In 1954, the survey 
states, in Nepal only 4 per cent of the 
girls were enrolled in school, in Af- 
ghanistan 8 per cent, and in the former 
Spanish zone of Morocco 11 per cent. 

In Basutoland, the situation is re- 
versed. “Owing to the economic pat- 
tern of Basuto life, where boys have 
a traditional role as herdsmen, the 
territory's schools enroll more girls 
than boys, the ratio being about two 
to one,” the survey states. 

Here are some of the points re- 
ported in the survey: 

Albania: There is a systematic and 
nation-wide plan for keeping teachers 
in touch with each other and with new 
developments. Study groups regularly 
organize demonstration lessons where 
a gifted teacher, or one who has tried 
out some new teaching method, will 
pass on his ideas to his colleagues. 

Argentina: Funds for education 
come in part from a percentage on the 
sale of public land and a percentage 
of the interest on bonds. A teachers’ 
statute was adopted in 1956 to ensure 
specified rights for teachers. 

Austria: A comprehensive experi- 
ment at present combines the work of 
the first two grades so as to give a 
better distribution of teaching time 
and thus reduce the tempo of learning. 

Belgian Congo: Primary schools 
have increased sevenfold in one gen- 
eration, from a roll of 145,000 in 
1930 to 1,060,000 in 1954. 

Brazil: Authorities set out to dis- 
cover the opinion of parents about the 
primary school curriculum. Of exist- 
ing subjects, “only reading, writing 
and arithmetic were almost unani- 
mously considered important.” Next 
came care of the health, domestic 
work, geography, religion. Not much 
value was attached to history, natural 
science, gardening, drawing, or sing- 
ing and music. 

Bulgaria: If a teacher exceeds the 
number of compulsory teaching hours, 
his emoluments increase in proportion 
to the number of supplementary hours 
involved. 
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Cambodia: Public schools are sup- 
plemented by “modernized pagoda 
schools” which are run by monks 
(bonzes) and function in the pagoda 
enclosures. 

Canada: All provinces have faced a 
serious teacher shortage because of the 
rising population; some provinces have 
resorted to the expedient of short 
courses; others have provided pupils 
with correspondence courses and em- 
ploy as study supervisors married 
women or girls who could not qualify 
for entrance to a teacher-training in- 
stitution. 

Ceylon: The Education Department 
does not like one-teacher schools; in- 
stead, it appoints married couples to 
small schools in rural areas, even 
though the average attendance does 
not justify a staff of two. This practice 
always results in an increase in the 
attendance of girls. 

Denmark: Many nursery schools 
have their own summer colonies in 
the country where the children can 
live from three to six weeks in the 
summer. 

Ethiopia: To build up the national 
school system, teachers from abroad 
are employed in addition to Ethiopian 
personnel; some two hundred foreign 
nationals are serving as teachers and 
headmasters in government elementary 
schoois. 

Finland: “The legal status of Fin- 
nish teachers is, no doubt, one of the 
best protected in the world,” the re- 
port on Finland states. It cites meas- 


A new school in the Miraflores section of La Paz, 


ures which provide security of tenure 
and other benefits. 

France: Out of 38,000 French com- 
munes, 24,000, or nearly two thirds, 
have a_ coeducational one-teacher 
school, apart from the schools in the 
hamlets. “Almost all of the 160,000 
men and women teachers have had, 
now have, or will have, in the course 
of their career . . . to solve the tech- 
nical problems of running such a 
school,” the report states. The aboli- 
tion of a number of rural schools and 
the conveyance of children to district 
schools are under consideration, but 
such steps meet with resistance from 
local communities, the report adds. 


French Equatorial Africa: Primary 
enrollments have risen from 35,000 
in 1946 to 134,000 in 1954. 

German Federal Republic: Present 
preoccupation of authorities with the 
role of the primary school, the Volks- 
schule, is noted. “It must be made 
easier for pupils, after leaving primary 
school: and acquiring experience of 
practical work and part-time vocation- 
al training, to find their way to a full- 
time specialist technical college, from 
which promising pupils can proceed to 
technical and economic studies of uni- 
versity level. In other words, along- 
side the traditional academic road a 
new avenue should be opened up, a 
second road to the highest forms of 
education. Only then will the primary 
school have fully earned its name of 
Volksschule, the school of the people.” 


experts, puts the emphasis during formative years on teaching children to 


Below, a child learns geometry by studying prop showing architecture of Egyptian and 


pre-Columbian civilizations. 





Bolivia, supervised by UNESCO 


Course in personal hygiene at the 
Community Development Training 
Centre in Majete, Ethiopia. 

Ghana: Rapid growth in primary 
schooling is reported; an enrollment 
of 55,000 in 1932 rose to 508,000 in 
1954. Nevertheless, there are difficul- 
ties. “The problem of wastage (a term 
used when students leave school after 
only one or two years) is serious es- 
pecially in rural areas.” In a sample 
survey where as many as 30 or 40 per 
cent of first-grade students were found 
to drop out of school, it was found 
that the main causes were the demand 
for children to work on their parents’ 
farms, a waning of the first enthusi- 
asm for free education, a feeling that 
the tuition received was not worth the 
expense of books and materials, and 
an inability to meet the financial ob- 
ligations, no matter how small. 

Greenland: In a boarding school at 
Thule, in the north, teaching pays re- 
gard to the milieu in which the chil- 
dren are to grow up; lessons are given 
to boys in the use of kayaks, har- 
poons, firearms and dog-driving, build- 
ing of kayaks and sledges, and to girls 
in the preparation and sewing of skins 
as well as in home economics 

Iceland: Authorities in outlying dis- 
tricts have for the past twenty years 
been setting up boarding schools, but 
the itinerant teacher still exists. He 
travels from one farm to another, and 
children from nearby farms come 
daily to the farm where he is teaching 
In some cases children from more dis- 
tant homes are boarded at the central 
farm and schooling goes on 

Israel: Compulsory, free education 
Starts at the age of five and continues 
to fourteen; youths fourteen to seven- 
teen who have not completed elemen- 
tary education are required to attend 
part-time courses. Extension of the 
nine-year period, both downward to 


four-year-olds and upward to fifteen- 
year-olds, has been sought but, mainly 
for financial reasons, has not yet been 
adopted. 

Japan: Compulsory education has 
been extended to specal schooling for 
the blind, deaf and dumb. The com- 
pulsory system was applied first to 
children entering primary schools in 
1948, extended year by year, and com- 
pleted in 1956. 

Luxembourg: The primary school 
program is designed, among other 
things, “to provide a window on inter- 
national life.” The scheme of studies 
is bilingual; German is taught from 
the first year, French from the second. 

Netherlands: “Anyone wishing to 
gain a clear insight into education in 
the Netherlands should first inquire 
into the Dutch national character,” the 
report states. “He will then find that 
the outstanding feature of all spiritual 
and social life is freedom. Dutch edu- 
cation also has this characteristic.” 
This means not only that tuition’ is 
free of charge, but also that parents 
may get for their children the kind of 
tuition they want, the report com- 
ments. Private and denominational 
schools, provided they maintain stand- 
ards, qualify for public support on an 
equal footing with public schools. 

Norway: An informal type of nurs- 
ery school for preschool-age children 
is provided in the “park-tante,” or 
“park-aunt,” system found mostly in 
parks and public playgrounds. For 
some hours a day mothers may place 
their children with women, the so- 
called “tanter,’ who look after from 
twenty to thirty children for a certain 
monthly charge for each child. 

Philippines: The training and quali- 
fications required of elementary school 
teachers have been raised, with effect 
from 1954, They are required to un- 


Modern functional architecture, stressing light and space, 
applicable to new schools such as the 


dergo four years of training beyond 
the secondary school. Under new sal- 
ary regulations, “teachers are often 
financially the best-off government per- 
sonnel in their community.” 

Sarawak: “It has not yet been possible 
to introduce compulsory education,” 
the report on this United Kingdom 
colony in Borneo states. To ensure 
that children attend regularly, some 
local authorities in Dayak areas, where 
the people are accustomed to the use 
of pledges, have passed school attend- 
ance laws under which parents are re- 
quired to deposit a pledge which is 
returned only when the child has com- 
pleted the four-year course. 

Spain: A school building plan adopt- 
ed in 1956 authorized funds amounting 
to 4,000 million pesetas (about $100 
million) for construction or renova- 
tion of some 25,000 classrooms. 

Switzerland: A law of 1953 author- 
izes grants by the Federal Govern- 
ment to cantons with topographical 
or linguistic problems. A “mountain 
allowance” is paid in respect of each 
child of school age in certain cantons 
which have special costs in organizing 
their schools; and a “linguistic allow- 
ance” is similarly paid to cantons 
where the number of languages (four 
are Official in Switzerland) involves 
extra outlay on textbooks. 

United Arab Republic: Under a 
program to increase school facilities, 
some two hundred new schools are 
built each year by the Permanent 
Council of Social Services and 150 by 
the Minister of Education. 

(The World Survey of Education, 
II, is available at $26 per copy from 
UNESCO Publications Centre, 801 Third 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; the Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., and the Unit- 
ed Nations Bookshop. ) 
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Technical High School, part of the 


Burmese National Housing Board’s Greater Rangoon Project. 
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ES LA LETRAS 
UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 
dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Jan. 30: 845th meeting; the Palestine 
Question: complaint by Israel against 
the United Arab Republic concerning 
incident on Israel-Syrian border (S/4151 
& Corr. 1), (S/4154). The Council ad- 
journed without taking any decision. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Commission on Human Rights 

Eleventh session, Jan. 5-23. Subcom- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities. Study of 
discrimination in the field of employ- 
ment and occupation: text of Convention 
Concerning Discrimination in Respect of 
Employment and Occupation (Conven- 
tion 111) and text of Recommendation 
Concerning Discrimination in Respect 
of Employment and Occupation (Recom- 
mendation 111), both adopted by Inter- 
national Labor Conference, Geneva, June 
23, 1958. Study of discrimination in the 
matter of religious rights and practices: 
report by Arcot Krishnaswami (E/CN.4 
Sub. 2/L.123 and Add. 1). Study of dis- 
crimination in the matter of political 
rights: report by Hernan Santa Cruz 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.147). Study of dis- 
crimination in the right of everyone to 
leave any country, including his own, 
and to return to his country: report of 
José D. Inglés (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.146). 
Report of session (E/CN.4/778; E 
CN.4/Sub.2/198, Jan. 28, 1959). 


Committee on Communications 
Jan. 12, 13, 14, 22, Feb. 4. Report 
(E/CN.4/782). 


Committee on the Rights of Everyone to be 
Free from Arbitrary Arrest, Detention and 
Exile 


Jan. 19. Draft progress report. 


Social Commission 

Group of Experts on Social Services. 
jon. Ze, Zi, 22, 23, BB, 27, BR, 
Feb. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Closed meetings. 


Governing Council of the Special Fund 
Jan. 26, 27 adjourned. Managing Di- 
rector (SF/L.2,3,6). Contributions (SF 
Rot he 
United Nations Wheat Conference, 1958-59 
Geneva. Jan. 26 et seq. Meeting in 
Executive Committee. 
Advisory Committee on the Work Program on 
Industrialization 
Feb. 4, 5, 
meetings. 


6, 9, 10, 12, 13. Closed 


Population Commission 

Tenth session, Geneva, Feb. 9 et seq. 
Recent developments affecting the work 
of the United Nations in the field of 
population (E/CN.9/146); world popu- 
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January 1 — February 16 


lation situation and prospects (E/CN.9 
147); technical assistance in the field of 
population (E/CN.9/148); demographic 
pilot studies (E/CN.9/150). 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Jan. 30: Twenty-third session opened. 
Council approved Belgium’s proposal to 
postpone consideration of annual report 
on Ruanda-Urundi until next session. 
Provisional agenda (T/1422 and Add. 1 
and Corr. 1) was then adopted with 
the inclusion of two new items: a report 
of the Subcommittee on the Question- 
naire, containing a proposed special 
questionnaire for Nauru, and an item 
on control and limitation of documenta- 
tion. 

As a result of separate and secret 
ballots, Max H. Dorsinville (Haiti) was 
elected President, and Girolamo Vitelli 
(Italy), Vice-President, of the Council. 

The Council had before it a request 
for an oral hearing, concerning Tan- 
ganyika, by George M. Houser (T/1424) 
and decided to grant the request. The 
Council began examination of conditions 
in Tanganyika, with an opening state- 
ment from the special representative of 
the administering authority. 

Feb. 2: The Council noted the 225th 
report of its Standing Committee on 
Petitions (T/L.891). 

The future of French Togoland: The 
Council decided, without objection, to 
take note of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 1253 (XIII) dealing with the future 
of French Togoland. 

Attainment of self-government or in- 
dependence by trust territories: The 
Council decided: to note General Assem- 
bly resolution 1274 
question, to instruct the drafting com- 
mittees to take it into account during 
the examination of the annual reports 
of the administering authorities and to 
place the resolution on the agenda of its 
24th session. 

Effects of the European Economic 
Community on the development of cer- 
tain trust territories: The Council de- 
cided to note General Assembly resolu- 
tions 1275 (XIII) on this question, to 
take it into account during the exami- 
nation of conditions in the territories 
associated with the Common Market 
and to continue the examination of the 
question at its 24th session. 

Dissemination of information on the 
United Nations and on the International 
Trusteeship System in trust territories: 
The Council decided to note the action 
which would be required of it under 
General Assembly resolution 1276 
(XIII) on this question and to postpone 


(XIII) on. this. 


further consideration of it until the 24th 
session. 

Offers by Member States of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust 
territories: The Council decided to note 
General Assembly resolution 1277 
(XIII) on this question and to include 
it in the agenda of the 24th session. 

Economic aid for Somalia: The Coun- 
cil decided to note the action which 
would be required of it under General 
Assembly resolution 1278 (XIII) on this 
question. 

The Council then noted an Assembly 
resolution drawing the Council's atten- 
tion to a statement made by a peti- 
tioner, John Kale, concerning conditions 
in Ruanda-Urundi (1279 XIII). 

The Council took up the Assembly 
resolution relating to last year’s report 
of the Trusteeship Council. In this reso- 
lution (1280 XIII) the Assembly noted 
the Council’s report and recommended 
that the Council, in future delibera- 
tions, should take into account the com- 
ments and suggestions made during dis- 
cussion of the report at the Assembly’s 
thirteenth session. The Council noted 
this resolution. 

The Council continued its examination 
of conditions in Tanganyika, questioning 
the special representative. 

Feb. 9: Council concluded debate on 
conditions in Tanganyika. After a clos- 
ing statement by the special representa- 
tive the Council appointed a drafting 
committee composed of Italy, India, New 
Zealand and the USSR to prepare its 
report on the territory in the light of 
the discussion. 

Feb. 10: Council began consideration 
of the question of the future of the 
Cameroons under French administra- 
tion and the Cameroons under British 
administration. Reports of the Visiting 
Mission (1/1427 & T/1426) on the two 
territories were introduced by the Mis- 
sion’s Chairman. General debate on the 
question continued through Feb. 16, 


RESOLUTION ON FRENCH CAMEROONS 


In the operative part of its resolution 
(T/RES/1925 (XXIII) ) the Trusteeship 
Council expressed its appreciation to the 
Visiting Mission for its report. It then 
stated: 

“Notes the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Visiting Mission; 

“Considers that the Territory of the 
Cameroons under French administra- 
tion is ready for independence in accord- 
ance with the declaration of the Admin- 
istering Authority, and the Legislative 
Assembly of the Cameroons under 
French administration, without the need 
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for any further consultation with the 
people of the Territory; 

“Welcomes with satisfaction the as- 
surances given by the Prime Minister of 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion to the Visiting Mission, and which 
have been reiterated on behalf of the 
Administering Authority before the 
Council, that the necessary measures are 
being discussed in the Legislative Assem- 
bly for the granting of broader measures 
of political amnesty and strongly urges 
that such amnesty should be granted on 
the widest possible basis and with the 
least possible delay; 

“Welcomes further assurances given in 
the Trusteeship Council by the represen- 
tative of the Administering Authority 
and by the special representative that 
there exist in the Territory freedom of 
the press, of assembly, of political asso- 
ciation, and other fundamental freedoms; 

“Notes that the Cameroons Govern- 
ment has stated that it welcomes the 
return of all Cameroonians who in recent 


years have left the country and invites 
them to re-enter normal life without 
fear of reprisal; 

“Notes further that it is the intention 
of the Cameroons Government to hold 
elections to fill the four seats in the 
Legislative Assembly allocated to the 
Sanaga Maritime area as early as pos- 
sible; 

“Transmits to the General Assembly 
the report of the Visiting Mission, the 
observations of the Administering Au- 
thority and the records of the Council’s 
discussions; 

“Recommends that the General As- 
sembly at its resumed session, after con- 
sidering the report of the Trusteeship 
Council and any further views that may 
be expressed before it, take a decision to 
terminate the Trusteeship Agreement 
upon the attainment of full national 
independence with effect from 1 January 
1960 in accordance with Article 76 b of 
the United Nations Charter.” 


RESOLUTION ON BRITISH CAMEROONS 


The operative part of the Council’s 
resolution (T/L.896) on the British 
Cameroons stated: “The Trusteeship 
Council 

“1. Expresses its appreciation to the 
Visiting Mission for its Report; 

“2. Takes note of the observations and 
conclusions of the Visiting Mission in 
its report; 

“3. Considers that these conclusions 
will require further examination by the 
General Assembly; 

“4. Transmits to the General Assembly 
the Report of the Visiting Mission, the 
observations of the Administering Au- 
thority and the records of the Council’s 
discussion in order that, after due exami- 
nation in the light of these documents 
and of any further views that may be 
expressed before it, the General Assem- 
bly may take such action as it deems 
appropriate, in accordance with Article 
76 b of the Charter.” 


March and April 1959, at United Nations Head- 


quarters, New 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council 
Disarmament Commission 
Military Staff Committee 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


JANUARY 13-MARCH 13 _— Standing 
Committee on Petitions (of the Trus 
teeship Council). 


JANUARY 30-MARCH 13 (Recess dur- 
ing resumed thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly) Twenty-third 
session of the Trusteeship Council. 


JANUARY-MARCH (during Trustee- 
ship Council session) Standing Com 
mittee on Administrative Unions (of 
the Trusteeship Council), Committee 
on the Rural Economic Development 
of the Trust Territories (of the Trus- 
teeship Council) and Drafting Com- 
mittees (of the Trusteeship Council). 

FEBRUARY 20-MARCH 5_ Resumed 
thirteenth session of the General As- 
sembly. 

MARCH 2-4 Committee on Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations (of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council). 

MARCH 2-6 Special Working Party (of 
the Commission on _ International 
Commodity Trade). 
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MARCH 2-13 Unicer Executive Board 
and Programme Committee, Geneva. 

MARCH 9-13 United Nations Film 
Board. 


MARCH 9-20 Seventh session of the 
Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade (of the Economic and 
Social Council). 

MARCH 9-27 Thirteenth session of the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
(of the Economic and Social Council). 

MARCH 12-25 (tentative) Interim Co- 
ordinating Committee on _ Interna- 
tional Commodity Arrangements (of 
the Economic and Social Council). 

MARCH 16-APRIL 10 _ Fifteenth ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human 
Rights (of the Economic and Social 
Council). 


MARCH 17-APRIL 14. Committee of 
Experts for Further Work on the 
Transport of Dangerous Goods, 
Geneva. 

MARCH Committee on Program Ap- 
praisals (of the Economic and Social 
Council). 

MARCH 23-APRIL 3 Sixth session of 
the Scientific Committee on the Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation. 

MARCH 24-APRIL 17 Conference on 


the Elimination and Reduction of 
Future Statelessness, Geneva. 


APRIL (first week) Expert Commit- 
tee on Post Adjustments, Geneva. 


York, unless otherwise specified 


APRIL 1-15 Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions (of the General Assembly), 
Geneva. 


APRIL 6-10 Investments Committee 
(of the General Assembly). 


APRIL 7-24 Twenty-seventh session of 
the Economic and Social Council, 
Mexico City. 

APRIL 14-22 Committee for the pur- 
pose of determining when the Gen- 
eral Assembly should consider the 
question of defining aggression. 


APRIL 20-MAY 15. Tenth session of 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self Governing Territories. 


APRIL 20-MAY 15 (during Committee 
session) Sub-Committee on Educa- 
tional Conditions (of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories). 

APRIL 20-JUNE 26 Eleventh session 
of the International Law Commis- 
sion, Geneva. 

APRIL 22-24 Committee on Illicit Traf- 
fic (of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs), Geneva. 


APRIL 27-MAY 15 _ Fourteenth session 
of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
(of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil), Geneva. 


APRIL 27-MAY 15 Twelfth session of 
the Social Commission (of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council). 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


MARCH 2-6 Working Party on Stand- 
ardization of Conditions of Sale for 
Potatoes (of the Committee on 
Agricultural Problems), Geneva. 

MARCH 9-13 Joint Fao/ecE Working 
Party on Forest and Forest Products 
Statistics (of the Timber Committee), 
Geneva. 

MARCH 11-13 Ad hoc Working Party 
on Gas Problems, Geneva. 

MARCH 16-20 Working Party on Con- 
struction of Road Vehicles (of the 
Inland Transport Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


MARCH 18-20 
mittee, Geneva. 


MARCH 23 Coal Trade Sub-Committee 
(of the Coal Committee), Geneva. 


MARCH 24-25 Coal Committee, Ge- 


neva. 


APRIL 6-10 Working Party of Customs 
Experts (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), Geneva. 


APRIL 6-10 Working Party on Mecha- 
nization of Agriculture (of the Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Problems), 
Geneva. 


APRIL 13-17 Working Group on Pri- 
vate Consumption Expenditure (of 
the Conference of European Statisti- 
cians), Geneva. 

APRIL 20-MAY 8 _ Fourteenth session 
of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, Geneva. 


Electric Power Com- 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


MARCH 9-19 Fifteenth session of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, Broadbeach, Australia. 

MARCH 30-MAY 24 Joint ECAFE/TAA 
Regional Seminar on Trade Promo- 
tion, Tokyo. 


INTER-AGENCY MEETINGS 


MARCH 16-17 Consultative Committee 
on United Nations Public Informa- 
tion and the Specialized Agencies. 

MARCH 18-20 Working Party (of the 
Technical Assistance Board). 

MARCH 23-27 Forty-fourth session of 
the Technical Assistance Board. 


APRIL 13 Consultative Committee on 
Administrative Questions (of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion), Rome. 

APRIL 27-MAY 6. Thirty-sixth session 
of the Preparatory Committee of the 
Administrative Committee on Coor- 
dination (of the Economic and Social 
Council), Geneva 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
Related to the United Nations 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


FEBRUARY 23-MARCH 9 Commit- 
tees of the Governing Body, Geneva. 

FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 10 Technical 
Meeting on Problems of Productivity 
Improvement in Certain Countries, 
Bangalore, India. 
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MARCH 10-13 14ist session of the 
Governing Body, Geneva. 


MARCH 16-17 Ninth session of Asian 
Advisory Committee, Geneva. 


MARCH 16-25 Ito Committee on 
Forced Labor, Geneva. 


APRIL 6-18 Twenty-ninth session of 
Committee of Experts on the Appli- 
cation of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, Geneva. 


APRIL 20-24 Meeting to establish an 
individual control book for drivers 
and assistants in road transport, Ge- 
neva. 


APRIL 27-MAY 8 _ Seventh session of 
Coal Mines Committee, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO) 


FEBRUARY 23- MARCH 6 Centre on 
Food and Agricultural Price Stabili- 
zation and Support Policies in Latin 
America, Santiago, Chile. 


MARCH 3-5 Foot and Mouth Disease 
Executive Committee, London. 


MARCH 8-31 Fao/ccta (Commission 
for Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of the Sahara) Seminar on the 
Preparation of a Regional Census 
Program for Africa, Accra. 


MARCH 23-APRIL 2 Technical Mar- 
keting Meeting for Asia and the Far 
East, India. 


MARCH Rinderpest Meeting, Karachi 


APRIL 5-10 Second Fao World Fishing 
Boat Congress, Rome. 


APRIL 6-9 or APRIL 12-17 Council 
Committee on Free the World from 
Hunger Campaign, Rome. 


APRIL 7-9 Annual session of European 
Commission for the Control of Foot 
and Mouth Disease, Rome. 


APRIL 9-30 Panel of Experts on Agri- 
cultural Support Measures, Rome. 


APRIL 10-17 Third session of Working 
Party on Consolidated Holdings, Bari 
Italy. 


APRIL 13-17 Ad hoc Study Group of 
Experts on Wood Utilization, Geneva. 


APRIL 13-18 Second Meeting of Gov- 
ernmental Experts on the Use of Des- 
ignations, Definitions and Standards 
for Milk and Milk Products, Rome 


APRIL 20-25 Third session of the Sub- 
Commission on Land and Water Use 
(of the European Commission for 
Agriculture), Istanbul. 


APRIL 20-MAY 2 (tentative) 
gram Committee, Rome. 


APRIL 21-24 Eighth session of the 
Working Party on Afforestation (of 
the European Forestry Commission), 
Istanbul. 


APRIL 23-MAY 2 (tentative) 
nance Committee, Rome. 


APRIL 26-MAY 2 Joint session of the 
Sub-Commission on Land and Water 
Use (of the European Commission 
for Agriculture) and the Working 
Parties on Afforestation and Torrent 
Control (of the European Forestry 
Commission), /stanbul. 


APRIL Expert Panel on Agricultural 
Pesticides, Rome. 


Fao Pro- 


Fao Fi- 


APRIL (tentative) Fao Expert Panel 
on Desert Locust Plague Control 
Rome. 


APRIL (tentative) Fao Expert Panel 
on Use of Aircraft for Desert Locust 
Control, Rome. 


APRIL or MAY Advisory Meeting on 
Home Economics for Near East, 
Cairo. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


MARCH 4-5 Executive Committee of 
the International Theatre Institute, 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


MARCH 9-11 International Commis- 
sion for a Scientific and Cultural His- 
tory of Mankind (subsidized by 
UNESCO), Paris. 


MARCH 16-17 International Associa- 
tion of Plastic Arts, Steering Com- 
mittee for the Third Congress of 
Plastic Arts (subsidized by UNESCO), 
Paris. 


MARCH 18 Eleventh session of the 
Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Social Science Council (subsi- 
dized by UNESCO), Paris. 


MARCH 19-25 (1) Fourth General As- 
sembly of the International Social 
Science Council, (2) International 
Social Science Council Round Table 
on Social Implications of Technologi- 
cal Change, and (3) Working Com- 
mittee of the International Social Sci- 
ence Council General Assembly and 
Round Table, Paris. 

MARCH 20-21 Governing Body of the 
UNESCO Institute for the Social Sci- 
ences, Paris. 

MARCH 21-24 Session of the Bureau 
of the International Council of Phil- 
osophy and Humanistic Studies (sub- 
sidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


MARCH 23-31 


Latin American Region- 
al Seminar on Associated Schools 
Projects in Education for Internation- 
al Understanding (convened by the 
Government of Ecuador with the fi- 
nancial aid of UNESCO), Quito. 


MARCH 25 Twelfth session of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Internation- 
al Social Science Council, Paris. 

MARCH 31-APRIL 2 Fourteenth Con- 
gress of the International Music 
Council (subsidized by UNESCO), 
Paris. 


MARCH (tentative) Seminar on Imple- 
mentation of East-West Major Proj- 
ect in Secondary Schools and Teach- 
er-Training Institutions of India (con- 
vened by the Indian National Com- 
mission with financial aid from 
UNESCO), Bombay. 


APRIL 1-29 Fifty-first session of the 
Executive Board of UNESCO, Paris. 


APRIL 5-17 Seminar on Methods and 
Techniques of Adult Education in 
International Women’s Organizations, 
Twickenham, near London, England. 


APRIL 27-29 Second meeting of Di- 
rectors of National Research Councils 
of UNESCO, Giessen, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 


APRIL 30-MAY 2 Sixth session of the 
International Advisory Committee on 
Research in the Natural Sciences Pro- 
gram of UNESCO, Giessen, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 
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World Heolth Organization (WHO) 


MARCH 9-20 Conference on Maternity 
Care, West Pacific Regional Office, 
Manila 

MARCH 16-21 Expert Committee on 
Organization of Medical Care, Ge- 
neva 


MARCH or APRIL Symposium on Pes- 
ticides, Regional Office for Africa, 
Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa 


APRIL 1-4 European Technical Con- 
ference on Medical and Public Health 
Aspects of Radiation, Regional Of- 
fice for Europe, Copenhagen. 


APRIL 6-11 European Technical Con- 
ference on Medical Rehabilitation, 
Regional Office for Europe, Copen- 
hage n 


APRII Study Group on Recom- 
mended Requirements for Biological 
Substances, Geneva. 


APRII Wuo/ccta (Commission for 
Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of the Sahara) Leprosy Con 
ference, Regional Office for Africa. 
Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa 


20-25 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


MARCH 9 Third session of the Eu 
ropean Civil Aviation Conference 
Strasboure 

MARCH Fifth Congress on North At 
lantic Stations, Montreal 


APRIL 28 (four weeks) Division Meet 


SUGGESTED READING 


ing of Aeronautical Information Serv- 
ices and Aeronautical Charts, Mont- 
real. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


MARCH 9-11 Consultative Commission 
on Postal Studies, The Hague. 

MARCH 12-19 Sessions of the Council 
and Sections of upu, The Hague. 

MARCH 20-25 Air Mail Sub-Commit- 
tee (of the Executive and Liaison 
Committee), The Hague. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


APRIL 1-29 Ninth Plenary Assembly 
of the International Radio Consulta- 
tive Committee, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
APRIL 1-28 Third World Meteorolog- 
ical Congress, Geneva. 


APRIL 29-MAY 2 Eleventh session of 
the Executive Committee, Geneva. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


MARCH 2-10 Committee II on Expan- 
sion of Trade, Geneva. 

MARCH 11-13 Committee III on Ex- 
pansion of Trade, Geneva. 


MARCH 16-20 Working Party on Rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia, Geneva. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


MARCH 10-17 Twelfth Conference of 
the International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations, Helsinki. 


MARCH Plenary meeting of the Inter- 
national Committee for Social Sci- 
ences Documentation, place undeter- 
mined. 

APRIL 10-16 Second Caribbean Con- 
ference of the World Federation for 
Mental Health, St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. 


APRIL 11-14 Council meeting of the 
World Federation for the Protection 
of Animals, London. 


APRIL 14-16 Colloquium on Aging of 
the International Association of Ger- 
ontology and the ciBa Foundation, 
London. 

APRIL 16-25 Fifth Asian Leaders’ Con- 
ference of the World Alliance of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Gotemba, Japan. 

APRIL 19-25 Seventeenth Congress of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

APRIL 27-29 Session of the Aero Med- 
ical Association, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

APRIL Eleventh session of the General 
Council of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, China. 


LIST 


The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 
articles appearing in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications (in- 
dicated as such) may be obtained from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 
publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 
headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


MISSION’S REPORT ON TWO TERRITORIES 


A Sacrep Trust. United Nations, 
New York, 1957. U.N. Publ. No 
1957.1.6, 39 pp. Price $US 0.25, 
1/9 stg., Sw. fr. 1.00. 


The work of United Nations for de- 
pendent peoples simply described. 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUN- 
CIL COVERING THE WORK OF ITS 
22ND AND 23RD sessions. Vol. J], 
New York 1958. Official Records of 
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the General Assembly. Supplement 
No. 4 (A/3822) 113 pp. Price $US 
1.25, 9/- stg., Sw. fr. 5.00. 


Issue of the Cameroons before the 
General Assembly — United Nations 
Review, Vol. 5, No. 8, February 1959. 
p. 30. 


THE COMING WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
HiGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFU- 
GEES. Official Records of the Thir- 


teenth Session of the General As- 
sembly, Supplement No. I1 (A 
3828/Rev.1), New York 1958, 59 
pp. $US 0.60, 4/6 stg., Sw. fr. 2.50. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF UNITED 
NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGEN- 
CY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE 
NEAR East (UNRWA). Official Rec- 
ords of the Thirteenth Session of the 
General Assembly (A/3931), New 
York, 1958, $US 0.40, 3/- stg., Sw. 
fe. 1.23. 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana ‘S.A., 
Buenos Aires 


AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 50 Miller St., North Sydney, 
and 90 Queen St., Melbourne. 

Melbourne University Press, 
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Of fundamental importance to economic development 
in the present day world is the use of power driven 
machinery. The transition from a backward to a modern 
economy takes place when communities begin to rely 
on electricity and other sources of power for the produc- 
tion and transportation of their goods. Chryssoupolis, a 
small village in northern Greece has become a regional 
demonstration project for such transition. Here, a gov- 
ernment rural electrificotion and irrigation program is 
being aided by a United Nations expert, Mr. van der 
Plas, who is helping villagers to assess their needs 


Some of the basic problems confronting the economic 


ally underdeveloped countries of the world and ‘the 


steps being taken to overcome them are surveyed in 


the second of a series of articles beginning on page 19 
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Electricity was brought to 





This canning factory will increase production after installing improvements. 


The farmer uses a team of oxen but modern equipment, supplied by the United Nations, is being introduced 
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